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Edition for the 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.— DEPART- 
MENT of CIVIL ENGINEERING, &c.—A JUNIOR 
TLASS open to Pupils of the age of 14 years, or upwards, will be 
formed upon the re-opening ‘of the College, on the 6th of Oc- 


‘Rugust, 180. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


Bavupry, 9, Rue 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—By the kind 

permission of the Society of British Artists, the ricruRss 
selected by the Prizeholders of the Year 1840, will be E 
HIBITED to the Subscribers and their Friends, "from the 10th 
to the 22nd inst. inclusive, o, shew Gallery, Suffolk-street, Pall 
Mall East. T. E. JONES, Clerk to the Committee. 





ING’S COLLEGE, London.— DEPART- 
MENT of CIVIL ENGINE ERING ri SCIENCE as 
applied to o ARTS and MANUFACTURES.—A COURSE of IN- 
STRUCTION in the ARTS of CONSTRUCTION in connection 
with Civil Engineering and Architecture, will hereafter form a 
portion of the studies in this department, and will he com- 
menced inthe ensuing Michaelmas term by Professor WILLIAM 
HOSKING. A Syllabus of the Course “a be shortly published. 
oe 1840. J. LONSDALE, Principal 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 
HE next (Tenth) Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, will be held in 
GLASGOW, caring, fg Week commencing on Thursday the 
17th of Sep’ tember, 18 
N TAY ‘LOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
QuEs YATES, F.L.S., Secretary to the Council. 
London, jay 17, 1840. 


BRITISH ee ee MEETING AT GLASGOW, 
EXHIBITION OF MODELS AND MANUFACTURES, &c. 
MYHE COM MITTEE on MODELS and MANU- 

FACTURES, &c., beg to lntiennte that they are now ready 
to receive Articles intended for the EXHIBITION x2 the ensu- 
in Meeting of the SH ASSOCIATION, to be held in 

GEA on the nk if ae = eg B and they request 
that intending Contributors, and all wh rand Ne uae is avail 
themselves of the Exhibition in brins ing forward NEW INVEN- 
TIONS, SPEC IME NS of MANUFACT RRS of ART, 
or other OBJECTS of INTEREST, wilt’ ck -- commu- 
nicate with the ae x 

ordes of Commit 
asgow, AMES T HOMSON, Secretary, 
2th eno 1840. 46, ghana Great Clyde-street. 


DUCATION.—A Pauaysictan, who has paid 
much attention to the subject of Education, and who is 
engaged in giving Public Instruction in Physical $ cience » Na- 
tural History, and Physiology, is desirous o RECEIVING into 
his House, after Christmas, TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN, for 
the purpose of superintending the eves ae of their general 
Education, and preparing them, if desired, for swe study of 
Medicine. The means of improvement afforded them will be of 
a peculiarly advantageous character; and they will be treated 
in every respect as members of the Bagg cond into which they will 
enter.—Further particulars may nown on application to 
Mr. Churchill, Prince’s-street, Soho; and reference is per- 
mitted to Sir James Clark and Dr. Jerrard, London ; and to 
Dr. Forbes, Chichester. 


SCOTTISH INSTITUTION 
OR the EDUCATION of YOUNG LADIES, 


DINBURGH, 15, GREAT STUART STREET WEST. 
The SEV ENTH SESSION commences on the Ist of October 1840. 


Bt ANCHES TAUGHT IN TI THE ESTABLISHMENT. 
. tion and Composition, His- 

Lary and Geography sertesess} MF. GRAHAM. 
Junior English partment eoee_ Mr. Younc. 

by rithmetic, and Book =}. Taorree. 
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keepli eccccccccccocoscs 

Theory of Music, and Elements 
of Composition... 

Singing «-scecees 

Pianofarte 


Mr. Finvay Dun. 


Mr. Cuarves Hareitt. 
G. Simson, . 
Grorce Lees, A.M. 
French Language and Liter e Monsieur Durigz. 

talian Language and Literature Signor RAMPINI. 

German Language & Literature Dr. Komasrt. 

. Dancing and Calisthenics ..... ecooee Mrs. Low, 


LECTURES. 
The following Course of Lectures extends over a Period of Four Years:— 
1. Nature Philosophy, (including Astronomy), GeorGe Legs. 
*hemistry, ANDREW ree M.D. F.R.S.E.; 3 ural 
JM. reg Ray, A. M. &c. ; 4. Geology and M ine- 
. Murray, F C.S. &e.; 5.’Ancient and Modern 


Lady Ss ew Mvrray, 46, Moray-place. 
French Governess......Madlle. Lacrorx, a native of Paris. 


BFSepser & 





a 


FEES. 
For the Whole Session........+++e£21. 
Payable as 


Sollows, viz. 
For each of the first Three ¢ Quarters .. seseeeeesh6 6 0 
For the last Quarter of the Session ...... 220 
Pupils not attending the whole Session, each ‘Quarter 660 
For the Use of Instruments for each P aptl ttending 

Music, per Quarter ... eoccsecocece sevesee 010 6 


By the arrangements made in the Institution, each Music 
Pupil receives two lessons Sey, of an hour each from the 
Music Assistants. This, with Mr. Hargitt’s hearing the pupils at 
regular intervals, forms the ordinary Musical Course in the In- 
stitution. ose who may desire additional Weekly Lessons 
from Mr. Hargitt will be c ae an Extra Fee 

"RES PAYABLE QUAR TERLY TN ADVAN NC 

Quester Days.—\st October, 15th December, Ist ee. and 
15t 

Each *Papil may attend as many of the Classes as her Parents 
or Guardians may judge proper, and also the Lectures given in 
the Institution. 

Miss Murray, the Lady Superintendent, who occupies one of 
the largest and most commodious houses in Moray-place, in 4 
immediate vicinity of the Institution, receives a limited num 
of BOARDERS who attend the Tnstitution. The Young L: adies 
have the advantage of the instruction of a resident French 
verness.—Terms, under 12 years of age, Forty Guineas; above 
12 years of age, Forty-five Guineas per annum. 

Riise of respectable private families who receive Young Ladies 
as Boarders is also kept by the Secretary at the Institution. The 
terms of Board are Forty Guineas, and upwards, per annum. 

It is strongly recommended to enter Pupils at the commencement 
of the Seaman, when the Classes are formed, that they may de- 
rive the ntage of going. through the regular course of in- 
struction from the 

All letters to be addressed to Mr, Legs, the Secretary. 





SECHIHEIUN CLUB, or Auxiliary Athe- 
—The Committee of Management of this Literary 
and Scientific Association having on Thursday, the 6th instant, 
made their SECOND SELECTION from | the List of Candidates, 
pursuant to Advertisement, HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that 
they will again moet Y THURSDAY, the 20th August next, at 
fae o'clock precisely, at the temporary Offices of the Clab, 
No. 6, Re ince are Mall, to make a further Selection 
from the List tof Ca. andidates, and take into consideration the 
several, ‘MANSIONS which have been offered for the use of the 
Club.—Noblemen and Gentlemen desirous of joining the Asso- 
ciation, are requested to send in their applications to the Secre- 
tary, H. E. Pains, Esq., to whom all other Communications 
respecting this Club must be addre: 
(Signed) SOHN DEAL PAUL, Chairman. _ 


HE DAGUERREOTYPE, or mode of fixing, 
bya oulb-ccting process, the transient images shown in the 
camera-obscura. is wonderful invention is protected in this 
el OY, ay ve. and Pe map od honoured aby Her + 
ajes' aine 
7 ihe Dag erré: ot ype is fb ethibited for sale by Messrs. CLAU- 
DET and OUGHTON, 89, High Holborn, at 








Fests, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines. —Sehecrintions for the —-~ 
du Coq-St.-Honoré, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, n 


or Fran 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT. 


ind] TO! HEIRS PRESUMPTIVE. OR PARTIES EXPECTANT 
HE FAMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, 
in addition to its ordinary business of Assuring Lives, 
fatare Chi Annuities, and of providing for the contingency of 
Suture —_" undertakes a branch of Assurance whic 
entirely new, viz.—that of assuring against the contingency of : 
future C hild’ or ¢ aileron who might become Heirs. 

y the payment of an Annual Premium for a determinate 
number of years, the Society will assure to a present Heir or 
Reversioner, a sum of money ye ey b in the event of his Title 
to the Estate or the Reversion, being defeated by the birth of a 
Child having a prior claim thereto. 

No. 12, Chatham-place. JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


ACLS INSURANCE COMPANY. — Notice 

ven. that a SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

‘ORS of = ? more Shares will be held at the 

Office of the Co apy the Crescent, Bridge-street, 

Blackfriars, on WE mp SDAY 13 19th day of Au ust, at Two 

o'clock in the afternoon recisely, for the purpose o SLECTING 

(by bel netlet) 6 DEREUTG R, in the room of Kichard Whiteaves, 
ease: 


u ‘By-Laws of the Com require that any duly-qualified 
Proprietor, intending to o "himself as a Candidate, must, to 
render himself eligi F3 notice in writing to the Actuary of 
such intention, at least Fourteen Days previous to Ly Election. 

By order of the Board of Directo: 
RY P. SMITH, Actuary. 
The Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, July 22, 1340. 








eir 

for French glass shades, sheet, crown, and painted window glass. 
The specimens consist of views of London, Paris, Rome, aples, 
and other os portraits from = figures the living 
models, &c. ; obje 


ATENTEES and OTHERS are we kon ectfully 
informed that Advertisements for any of the London or 
Provincial Papers, through the Office of Mr. S. Deacon, = 
Walbrook, will meet prompt osentien, ant London Pa: 
the Inventors’ Advocate, Repertory of A echanics’ — 
= and the Provincial Papers from every 7 county, may beseen. 
An Index kept to Adverti for Heirs, &c. 


VALUABLE AND CHEAP BOOKS, 


R. SMITH begs to call the attention of Book- 

¢, buyers to No. XVII, of his ‘OLD BOOK CIRCULAR,’ 

published this day, ig 700 useful, choice, and 

curious er at very low prices, gratis, on application, or sent 
to nd RUF of the Kin aghe, postage free. 

r blished last month, contains a List of 3,000 
mt of Voyages, Travels, and Geography, of all parts of 
the Globe, gratis, on upplication, or sent by post on receipt of 
two penny stamps to fra 

Smith, 4, Old ey Soho, London. 


























Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on MONDAY, August 10, *and four following days, 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, being the LAST PORTION of the STOCK of 
Mr. J. DENLEY, of Bryd: treet, govent-carden. comprising 
a La and Curious. Collection of s and Manuscripts on 
p Bam ogy, ic, craft, Talismans, Spirits, Geomancy, 
Alchymy, the ma, Song Book 8, Poetry, Boctical Translations, 
History, Antiquities, Voyages, Travels, Biography, the Art: 
and Sciences, ratany, &c. A great quantity of Almanacks and 
phemeris La nite Parker, Weaver, Pa ay e, Poor Robin, 
ers, Black Letter Books, &c. &c. 
rhe ek and Catalogues had. 
*,* Liberal accommodations offered on property intended for 
immediate Sale. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUCTION, 
s House, on WEDNESDAY 12, and ive followi 
days BOOKS ineludih a FURTHER PORTION of the STOC OCK 
f Mr. JOHN pA LE order of > Assignees among 
which are Daniel's Oa enery, 3 vols.—Britton's Cathe- 
drals, 5 vols.—Shaw's Iluminated Ornaments—Shaw's S “Ancient 
Furniture—-Breed's Railway Practice—Pugin's Gothic Architec- 
ture, 3 vols.—Todd's Johnson's Dictionary, 3 vols.—Barrington's 
Irish Memoirs, 2 vols.—Finden's — —¥ of Byron, 3 vols. 
itford’s Greece, 8 vols.—Gibbon's Rome, 8 vo! —Horne on 
the Seri ures, 4 vols.—Wordswo: rth’ 's Ecclesiastical | Biography, 
6 vols. Rfichaelis on the Laws of Moses, 4 vols.—Lyall lf. 
4 vols. .—Spencer’ 's Works, 4 vols.—Modern Periodicals, &c. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 73, 
Eine Wiliam-ctrect. Mansion Howse, ndon ; George-street, 
me-s: 
-” Tratiguted leat 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Directors—Charles Balfour, Esq Walter Learmonth, Esq. 
John Deans Comopell. a oe Richard Oliverson, "Esq. 
y Gordon Daf Bea | Hugh F *Sendem : 
5 . ndeman, 
A. Gooden, ia John Small, Esq. » 
John Kingston, Daniel Stoddart, Esq. 


Corporation are, UN! 














The strain eT a ie QUES- 

TIONABLE SECU EMIUM, and a 

combination of all t! a A Tt hitherto offered to 
the Public both in the Fire and Life Department. 

Every Policy issued by this Company renders it imperative on 
the Directors, in the event of dispute or difficulty arising, to refer 
the question to arbitration. 

Claims for losses in soaten are cottied at the Office, 449, West 
Strand. FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Fire Insurances effected at tpe riba solased rates ; and Po- 
licies may be transferred to ffice without extra charge, 
and on terms very he to the Assured. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Incorporation effects Life Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without fits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods. without being sub- 
ject to any deduction for charges of managem 

Tables of Rates and every information mer * had at the 
Company's Offices ; or of A | Agents me Pe Sa the Kingdom. 

‘0. 449, West Strand, and MITH. Secretary. 
No. 73, King William-street, t, City, 








N the CURE of SQUINTING, by the 
ptvision of one of the STRAIGHT pUsCL ES of the 

YE, &c. &c.; being the the HALF-Y ARLY Sent laid 
ee. Sn GOVERNO f the ROYAL WEST AM NSTER 
OPHTHALMIC Boettr! AL, at their GENERAL MEDTING: 


en July 25. Second & 
yc RLES" GUTHRIE, Esq. J 
Assistent-Surgosn - — Hospital Demonstrator ot Anatomy at 
e Charing-cross Hospital, 

And ordered A = printed and vublehed 7%. ‘One Shilling, by 
J. Churchill Princes-street, Soho; William Sams, St. James's- 
street; and J. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-stree 

The Poor in London are received, on their own application, 
without letters of recommendation ; and those in the country 
requiring opqration, will be received, after a previous applica- 
tion of the Clergyman, or duly constituted authorities of the 


place, to the Secreta By order 
THOMAS R. FOWLER, R.N. Secretary. 


ESTMINSTER REVIEW (late the London 

and Westminster).—BILLS and ADVERTISEMENTS 

for the fortpooming Number, should be sent on or before 
ee eh nes: the seth instant. 


This day is publi in fep. 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, with 
wards of 20 I Vary price 3s. 6d. 
SUMMER Ss D GREENWICH; 
ing 9, a GUIDE ° ° the HOSPITAL. and PARK, and in- 
2 BY a OGUE of the PICTURES in the Painted 
Hall,with the History of the Ancient Valace ‘om its Foundation. 
Henry Celbarn, Publisher, 1s, reat Mariborough-street. 
* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


FOR SCHOOLS, ETC. 
SIR yy SCOTT'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
m Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cycloped 
HE: “HIST Ost of COTLAND. 
By SIR W. SCOTT. 
Two vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignettes, 12s. cloth lettered. 

“ A beautiful illustration of the grace and ee which sober 
reality assumes when treated a t ° eect of genius. In no 
work with which we are scqu ain “? ess of manners 
painted with more historic deity or rwithh f so much vivid- 
ness of 

London : a ‘Orme, & Co.; and John Taylor. 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 
Now ready, a Third and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 
A E TOUR 


HROUGH the MANUFACTURING DIS.- 
TRICTS, and various Parts of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
and IRELAND, inguen the CHANNEL ISLANDS and the 

ISLE of MAN. SIR GEO RGE HEAD. 

J ohn oon ~~ it iw 
Just published, 
THE SECOND EDITION, 

Under the Patronage of the Queen Dowager and the Duchess of 
Gloucester, with a splendid View of Florence, and with an 
exquisite Mestration of the Roman Catholic mosat, Murder 

e immuring of the Virgins! Price 10s. 6d. ; e Author's, 
4,Church- NUN POL Fi ; and P. Rolandi, 20, Bermervateet 
ue LORENCE. Dedicated 
G. B. Mathew 


By GUIDO SORELLI. 
“A pleasing and i tic poe 
and Italian, by one of the most medeintnnbis A our in licised 
Italian poets—a strong evidence again of our Guido Sorelli’s 
powers as a TEACHER of the Languages in which he writes with 
such facility.” John Bull.—“ Guido Sorelli is so well known, that 
e need not to say "how highly we esteem his excellent qualities. 
The ® Nun’ before us is all grace and te *"—The Age 
Just publish 
HE FOLLOWING PAPERS 
from the 14th and 15th Volumes of the 
TRANSACTIONS oO the ROYAL SOCIETY of EDINBURGH. 
Researches on Heat. Fourth Series. On the 
Effect of the Mechanical Texture of Screens on the immediate 
Transmission of Baton Heat. By JA Ys beg D. FORBES, Esq. 
F.R.S.S. L. & E., F.G.S. &c. &c. &e. e 2s. 
fom by the same Authert 
Account of some Additional Experiments on Ter- 
= ea Magnetism, made in different parts of Europe in 1837. 
ce 1s. 
On the Diminution of Temperature with Height 
in the Atmosphere at different Seasons of the Year. Price ls. 6d. 
mn the Society ; and sold ve atin Serna’ & Son, 82, 
-street, Edinburgh ; and Thos. Cadell, Strand, London, 
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MR. BANIM’S NEW WORK, 
HE CITIZEN for’ Avueust, 
Price One Su LLIEG. 

Contains:—I. Events of the . The Tplems —ITt. 
Memoir of Gerald Griffin—IV. SYLLA; A TRAGED by 
JOHN BANIM. Acts 3, 4 ". nt apte rs rom t al Autobio- 

Ih: BA Militia Man: Chap. My pc ool-boy. ; Chap 
The Warlike uire—VI. e "Chi d a the a bianch: 
Picture—VII. pital Byolekenent av Sonnets: Pictures 
from Alpine Scenery—1X. The Ancient Music of Ireland—X. 
The And -Siavery, Convention. 

Dublin ; P. Doyle, }0, Crow-street. Leatep: 
bridge. Live rpool: Dav Co. Glasgow 
May be had ‘Sy on order of ail Booksellers. 


CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS, 
The a} Contents of No. CV. (for ‘OR?Z T 
HE BRITISH AGAZINE 


and MONTHLY BAGSTER « of RELIGIOUS 4. ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL INFORMATION, a: 


OriGinat Papers AnD Cor- "Rev. Frederick Barker on the 


RESPONDEN spverpest Collegiate Institu- 
Remarks on some of "the most 
Ancient Christianity.—No. 7. 


at ‘MePhun, 





eminent French Preachers. 
Antichrist in Se Thirteenth | Appointment of Ofiicials by 

‘entury.—No. 8. sschdeeceas., 
The Causes. of Romanist As-| Church Psalm 

cendancy in Ireland. Church Bestiadise i in Villages. 
Moehler and Swedenborg. On Rating Tithes 
OnRubrics. Charen iictensen. Proceedings of the Bible So- 
Societies.—Society for Promo- ety: correspondence of the 

ting Christian Knowledge . Mr. Treve yan and the 
The Sieation of 0 the In tior Rev. Mr. Methuen. 

» y an ail 

arginal Re erences. Notices a Np Reviews oF 
Knox’ 's Book of Common Order w Boo 
. umming, Church Matters. Documents 
Dr. Wardlaw and Mr. Melvill. | Sacred Poetry.—Antiquities. 
Rev. W. Winning on the Soet.mesassscal INTELLI- 
‘eypto-Tuscan Osiris and 
H ros Andits usual eo ousandvasied 
ev. J Shadwell on Eccle-| summar: f Events relating 
siasticai Libraries. to Chure. Arn fairs 
. F. & J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo- 

place, “Pall Mall; J. urrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, Regent- 








Te aa is published, a 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, cut MS: 
ES of SIX-FIGURE LOGARITH 
Se aies the Logarithms of Numbers from 1 to 10 
and of Sines and Tangents for every Minute of the uadrant 
and grey Ss Second of the first Two Degrees ; to which are 
added, able of Constants,and Formule for the : solution of 
Plane and Spherical Triangles. Superintended by R. FARLEY, 
of the Nautical {imgnac Establishment. 
London : Longman, Orme & Co. 


PARLEY’S NEW SCHOOL ATLAS. 
Just published. pelce 5s. demy Ato. the, Maps cagetaliy coloured, 
Patent C. inding, cloth lettered, 








PETER pananee 
TLAS of MODERN MAPS and GEOGRA- 


PHICAL TABLES; containin, the, latest Discoveries 
and Territorial Alterations in Australia, iy America, and 
Africa. Also, his Remarks upon th: e right Us se of Maps, and of 
learning Geography. With a complete 
Darton & Clark, folborn-hili. 
POPULAR FRENCH WORKS JUST OUT. 
E PORQUET’S DICTIONARY, English 
and French. 5s. 
De Porquet’s English and French Versions, 64d. 
De Porquet’s Secretaire Italien. 35s. 6d. 
De Porquet’s French Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 
De Porquet’s French Spelling. 2s. 6d. 
De Porquet’s Parisian Grammar. 3s. 6d. 
De Porquet’s System. 35s. 6d. 
De Porquet’s Traducteur Parisien. 4s. 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
REV. T. K. ARNOLD'S WORKS, FOR SCHOOLS. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION toGREEK 
PROSE CaareneEEEn. 2nd edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 








A Practical Setinteatien to Latin Prose Composi- 
tion, 2nd edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

* These Works are founded on the principles of imitation 
pall tosament repetition. They are at once a Syntax, a Vocabu- 
lary, and an Exercise Book ; and in the Latin Introduction con- 
siderable attention has been paid to the subject of Synonymes. 

Ill. 
Henry’s First Latin Book. 12mo. 3s. 
#e* The object of this work (which is founded on the prin- 
of imitation and frequent repetition) is to cnanle the pupil 
to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his Accidence. 
Iv. 
The Essentials of Greek en Examples 


for Practice. svo. 1s. 6d. 


The Fourth Edition of Ecloge Ovidiane ; with 
English Notes, &c. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

*,* This work is from "the Fifth Part of the “Eatainisches 
Elementarbuch’ of Professors Jacobs and Doéring, which has an 
immense circulation on the Continent and in America. 


vi. 
The Little Boy’s Companion to the Latin Acci- 


dence, and Help to a Copia Verborum; so queneed a as to form 
also a Companion to the ton Lana i2mo. 


An English Grammar for Classical Schools, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 


wo The object of this work is to save boys from the mistakes 
are universally made by them from ignorance of the Eng- 
Tish verb. VIL. 


The Eton Syntax, in English and Latin ; with ad- 
ditional Rules, and copious Examples from Broder and others. 
2ndedition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Ix. 


Historie Antique Epitome: founded on the two 
first ng of Lateinisches Elementarbuch, by Jacobs and 
bring. 
By the Re Rev v. THOMAS KERCHEVER roasts 
Rector of Lyeden; and late Fellow of Trini ease. 
Rivingtons, St. St. Paul's Churchyard, and Geakedenn, place, Pall 


Just published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. a new Edition of 
EBRETT’S CO bs 


MPLETE 
GREAT BRITAIN and pet Corrected to the 
by GEORGE WiLLLAM CO EN, 

* In this ‘New tion oes had is arranged Siobabetically, 
al the Arms incorporated with the Text. It i s | peas with 
entirely New Type, cast expressly for > 

Mh ey Pickering. » Chancery- F. Rivingtons; 
jell & Co. ; Lonpnen & Co. ; and Uy a hace 


FRENCH GRAM ag FOR PRIVATE ee 
In 8vo. price 12s. in cloth, the 7th edition, o 
GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGU AGE, 
especially devised for Persons who wish to study the Ele- 
ments of that e without the assistance of a Teacher. 
J.P. LE BRETHON. 
London : Baldwin 4 & Aso, price es Paternoster-row. 


A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, by 
means of which any person of a mature understanding may ac- 
quire the elements of the French language Beside aad, surely 
as if a professed teacher were sitting by side ; and, with a 
very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Direc 
tions are given in the Key to parents not accustomed to teach 
languages, who wish to instruct their children with the assis- 
tance of this book, how they must proceed. 


In 12mo. the 3rd edition, 1. very greatly, improved, and stereotyped 
CTICAT . bound and let 
PRA ICAL SYSTEM of ALGEBRA, 
ned-for the Use of Schools and for Private Tuition. 
By ETER NICHOLSON and J. ROWBOTHAM. 

*,* in this Edition the sathors have not only introduced 
some important qrienel matter, particularly on Piepestion. 
Imaginary Quantities, t pe Hens r Equations, | penenaen 3 eorem, 
Series, &c., but have a 0 ny parts 
of the work by such “Steratlons as will make it still ‘more ac- 
ceptable to the ie 

Also, A ey to Nicholson and Rowbotham’s 
Algebra; containing the Solutions of more than Nine Hoadred 
Problems ; by use of which, and the Algebra, a person may 
pire a knowledge of me _ratuadio wclonee Wit OUT the. AS- 

ISTANCE of a MAST 

London: Beldwine & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


WORKS OF INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
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REVIEWS 

Lectures on Locke, or the Principles of Logic; 

designed for the use of Students in the Univer- 

sity. Cadell. 
Tus names of Bacon, Newton, Locke, and 
Harvey, are bound together in perpetual asso- 
ciation, as constituting, in their union, an intel- 
lectual constellation—a single fact, as it were, 
in the history of civilization. It is not merely 
that these men stood, each in his several de- 
partment, the first of his class—that each of 
them forms an epoch in the story of humanity, 
but that they were animated by a common 
spirit, were the first great apostles of a common 
principle, and that by their united, though inde- 
pendent labours, they have established an all- 
pervading truth, the master-key of knowledge, 
the charter of intellectual freedom to the end of 
time. If to Bacon mankind be indebted for the 
theory, to the other three we owe its application 
in different ranges of inquiry, all so immea- 
surably successful, as to have left an imperish- 
able demonstration of the correctness and the 
universality of the principle by which the authors 
were guided. 

If the great father of modern philosophy 
and science were judged solely by the special 
use he made of the instrument he himself so 
imperfectly understood, his claims to the admi- 
ration of posterity would not perhaps be rated 
very highly ; but on bequeathing that method, he 
became a partner in all the endless discoveries 
afterwards derived through its instrumentality, 
and is a lawful sharer in the reputation of his 
latest disciples. So, too, the especial labours of 
Newton, vast as were their fruits, are less than 
the example of his method; and should his the- 
ory of the heavens, in the progress of discovery, 
ever prove devoid of truth, by that method 
alone would the fact be demonstrated, and upon 
that method only could the world depend for 
the substitution of a better. The special disco- 
very of Harvey, it must be admitted, was the 
grain of mustard-seed containing the unde- 
veloped germ of physiological science, such as 
it at present exists; but it is less in the circum- 
stance that a knowledge of the circulation was 
essential to ulterior discovery, than to the in- 
fluence of the process by which that truth was 
made known, in confining the activity of all 
subsequent labourers in the field within the 

roper bounds of research, that physiology stands 
indebted for its actual condition, and for the 
greater discoveries which may rationally be ex- 
pected in the fulness of the future. 

In like manner, if we are to form a just esti- 
mate of the benefits conferred by Locke on 
philosophy, it is less to be sought in the special 
truth he demonstrated (luminous as it is), than 
in his having determined the applicability of the 
Baconian method to the investigation of mind, 
and evinced the certainty which follows from its 
application. The validity of his doctrine con- 
cerning the origin of ideas may be questioned, 
or, in fancy, disproved; but while the writings 
of Locke are preserved and studied, the land- 
mark will remain immoveable, which separates 
knowledge from conjecture, and rational re- 
search from dreamy imaginings. 

The Baconian philosophy was not, however, 
confined, in its influence, to the intellect: it de- 
rived a still greater significance from its action 
on the will. The method pursued under its 
direction for ‘the augmentation of science,” 
was a death-blow to authority. The general 
proposition, that man understands and acts 
effectively, only in as far as he successfully ob- 
serves what exists in nature, inevitably led to a 





special conclusion. If it be true of the species, 
it must also be true of the individual; and the 
discovery, by affording an accurate standard for 
judging of the pretensions of teachers, has con- 
ferred on the disciple a principle of self-reliance, 
a consciousness of strength, provocative of inde- 
pendent inquiry, and an incitement to moral 
courage in resisting dictations unsupported by 
evidence. Thus, the frame and constitution of 
the European mind have been changed, and 
man, emancipated from leading-strings, has 
claimed and exercised the rights incidental to 
an intellectual majority. “ Philosophy, wisdom, 
and liberty,” says Sir W. Drummond, “ support 
each other;” and it is by this support that we 
must judge of the real influence which the illus- 
trious moderns, already named, have exercised 
over the destinies of humanity. 

It is more especially in virtue of the mutual 
connexion to which Sir W. Drummond refers, 
that philosophy has descended from its specu- 
lative heights, to modify the practical concerns 
of public life, and to alter the relations of the 
ane and the governed ; and we find Locke, 

irected by the influence of his intellectual in- 
vestigations, taking an active part in the great 
political controversy of his day. His treatises 
on Government and on Education are, in a 
great degree, corollaries on his metaphysical 
researches; and by thus bringing them into 
contact with public opinion, he has influenced it 
in a far greater degree than other speculative 
writers, and has left traces behind him where 
they are least to be suspected. 

Here, again, we remark, that it is the method, 
rather than the doctrine, which prevails. The 
doctrine which Locke put forth concerning the 
primitive equality of man, and the dependence 
of social rights on a presumed social contract, 
has ceased to carry with it the consent of man- 
kind; but the spirit of Locke’s investigations, 
the disposition to observe, and the boldness to 
stand by the dictates of observation, live in the 
political writers of the present day, developing 
new results, directing the march of mind, and 
bracing the public nerve for fresh contests with 
mystification and authority. It cannot, indeed, 
be said, that much of the constitutional notions of 
Locke is admitted by the speculative reasoners of 
the present day, or is popular among its mere 
politicians; but if either are enabled to see fur- 
ther than he did, it is by standing on his shoul- 
ders that they do so: the ideas which at present 
prevail, if not the direct progeny of his investi- 

ations, are the consequences of that sound and 
—e, spirit, which he infused into the philo- 
sophy of his country. 

But if some of the specific notions of Locke 
on the matter of civil government prove to have 
been obtained by arguments which will not 
stand the test of deeper inquiry, his doctrines 
concerning religious liberty remain unrefuted ; 
and his letters on Toleration are the text-books 
of modern liberality,—the fountain from which 
public opinion still drinks whatever of philosophy 
and of humanity circulates in our heated and 
distempered society. Amidst the violent con- 
flicts of parties, and the hostile pretensions of 
jarring sects, which have deluged modern lite- 
rature with angry polemics, few indeed are the 
writers who have dared openly to impugn the 
truth of his conclusions; and have not rather 
sought, as the most winning method, to seduce 
the reader into judgments on their inapplicability 
to a special case. Bigots and fanatics may oc- 
casionally avow the principle of persecution; but 
their sentiments meet with but few and feeble 
echoes in the breasts of their countrymen. 

This is the great triumph of Locke; it is here 
that he reigns in full and beneficent activity over 
the spirit of the age: and what greater benefit 





has any man,—hero, statesman, or philosopher, 
—conferred upon the world? “ For having de- 
monstrated,” says a modern historian of Philo- 
sophy, “the simple proposition that tolerance is 
the distinctive attribute of the true church, 
Locke deserves that his name shall be pro- 
nounced with profound veneration, to the re- 
motest posterity. Let some sects vaunt the high 
antiquity of the names and localities they hold 
sacred, or the majesty of the external rites they 
offer to the divinity—let others derive vanity 
from the reformation of their doctrines, or be 
proud of the orthodoxy of their faith (and who 
does not believe himself to be orthodox ?)—these 
are but the signs of ambitious domination, not 
those of a Christian church. Whatever preten- 
sions a man may have to such qualities, if he 
wants love and good will to his species—for those 
even who do not profess Christianity—certainly 
he is no true Christian.’ ’t 

By the catholic spirit in which Locke directed 
his inquiry, he rendered himself, while applying 
his remedies to a malady strictly national, the 
philosopher of all climates and all ages. Where 
are the nations so free, where the generations so 
illumined, that the maxims of religious tolerance 
find no room for application among them? When 
will the time come, when the weapons of philo- 
sophical argumentation may be left to rust in the 
museums of intellectual antiquity, replaced by 
sound and well developed habits of free thought 
and humane feeling in the people and their 
rulers? 

It was in England, especially, that the know- 
ledge of principle was most obscured by the pas- 
sions of conflicting sectarians; in no country 
was a complete and satisfactory theory more 
necessary for the guidance of opinion. The en- 
tire Protestant population, claiming a right of 
private judgment as against the Pope, refused to 
yield it amongst themselves, as against each other. 
Those, too, who most pertinaciously defended their 
own liberties against the injustice and violence of 
State Protestantism, were the most intolerant to 
their independent brethren. This error, fatal to 
religion, fatal to good government, had imposed 
on the country the horrors of anarchy, and the 
more enduring evil of despotic reaction, and an 
absolute monarchy: and it was probably to the 
existence of such a field for observation, that 
Locke owed the completeness of his theorem, — 
the discovery that declarations of indulgence and 
acts of comprehension are no remedies for such 
a disease in the body politic; that absolute liber- 
ty, a liberty just and true, an equal and impartial 
liberty, is the liberty which alone can give reli- 
gious peace to mankind. What a world of mysti- 
fication and juggle did this discovery overthrow. 

To Locke, then, we are indebted for a plain 
and perspicuous theory of the relations which 
should subsist between Church and State. What- 
ever may be now, or in times to come, the 
practices of men dressed in a brief authority,— 
whatever may be the false doctrines which a 
temporary fashion may disseminate, an eternal 
monument of right reason has been erected in 
the sight of nations, to point to the fallacy of 
intolerant pretences, and to guide men back to 
the paths of justice, at the first moment, when 
they shall re-possess themselves of the coolness 
and the wisdom to apply the standard. 

In estimating the influence which Locke has 
exercised on modern opinion, the actual condi- 
tion of Jaw is no sufficient datum. What, it 
may perhaps be asked by some disappointed 
dissenter, is the value of all that has been said 
or written? Is the theory reduced to practice? 
Do no State disqualifications on religious grounds 
subsist in our codes? Do establishments remit 





+ Buble, Histoire de la Philosophie Moderne, tome IV., 
p. 326. 
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an iota of their claims to control opinion, and 
to prescribe the dogmas to be taught to babes 
and infants at the public expense? Is not this 
state of things upheld as consonant, if not to 
reason, at least to expediency, by a large division 
of the educated portion of the nation? and is it 
not clearly at war with Locke's definition of true 
tolerance? In replying, we would observe that 
philosophy can weigh only the abstract value of 
arguments; their efficacy and influence on the 
conscience depends in a great degree on the con- 
stitution of the individual, and upon the exter- 
nal circumstances which call his impulses into 
activity. It is to the coincidence of these causes 
that a firm and full conviction is to be traced in 
nations and in individuals,—where they pull 
different ways, opinion is vacillating and incon- 
sistent. There are particular constitutions, to 
which the coldest demonstrations of pure reason 
are alone attractive, which turn with disgust from 
whatever cannot be demonstrated. There are 
others over which imagination reigns supreme, 
and to which no argument is acceptable, that 
tends to put a restraint on its indulgences. To 
a certain extent, therefore, every man may be 
said to be born to his philosophy; and national 
temperament in all cases will modify the im- 
pressions derivable from abstract demonstrations 
of truth. Much more obvious is the influence 
of externals, and the consequent prevalence of 
doctrines arising out of habits and interests, social 
and governmental. All the natural impulses are 
great perverters of judgment; and the influences 
of corrupting interests are not in every instance 
necessarily corrupt. The existing arrangements 
of Church and State, and the existing opinions by 
which these are maintained, are not, therefore, 
direct exponents of the pure intellectual condition 
of a nation. They are the expression of a great 
complex volition, in which passive assent, preju- 
dice, a love of peace, a sense of expediency, and 
a general liability to entertain inconsistent and 
incongruous opinions, (the conflicting teachings 
of education and of experience,) each contribute 
their portion to the general result. Accordingly, 
from ie to day, from hour to hour, public opinion 
varies, we scarcely know why; but we may be 
certain that the variation is not the exclusive 
consequence of argument. During the present 
session of parliament a great change has come 
over the spirit of the nation on this very question 
of an interference of the Establishment with 
liberty of dissent, in the matter of State Educa- 
tion: a happy compromise has, we believe, been 
effected, which will allow the good work of a 
substantial national instruction to be commenced. 
But though we are free to admit that the change 
has been brought about by the influence of dis- 
cussion, yet we must take the liberty of asserting 
that this discussion has been more successfully 
applied to the prudence, than to the abstract 
reason of the question. 

To judge of the whole effect produced, not 
only in England, but on the entire European 
mind, by the impulse which Locke’s work gave 
towards a Christian charity, and the discourage- 
ment of religious persecution, we must compare 
not merely institutions (for these have a natural 
tendency to survive the causes for which they 
were established), but the general spirit of the 
age, the boldness of the advocates for tolerance, 
the enforced modesty of its opponents, the abated 
courage with which solemn plausibilities are put 
forward, the promptitude with which they are 
detected,—and, above all, the tone and character 
of men’s thoughts and expressions on the matter, 
where their own immediate interests are un- 
touched. It is by this, considered as a whole, 
and not by laws already undermined and crum- 
bling, or by the violence and extravagance of a 
few individuals, that such a view of public 
opinion may be obtained, as will be available in 





an anticipation of the future, and as will be con- 
sonant to the whole truth. That such a view 
will bear ample testimony to the beneficent 
influence of Coches on his posterity, will, we 
imagine, hardly be questioned. 

Turning from these considerations to the book 
which has given rise to them, if it must be taken 
as a criterion of the state of the science in our 
universities, we fear that they will not stand 
high in the judgment of foreigners. It might 
be supposed that nothing could be simpler than 
the task of resuming in a few words the sense of 
the successive paragraphs of a work like the 
Essay on the Understanding. It might be 
thought that the addition of an occasional com- 
ment, either by way of illustration or to note 
subsequent improvements, would be no very 
laborious effort for a professed tutor. Yet in 
both these particulars, the work is a frequent 
failure. Of the author's deficiency, the title-page 
affords a singular example. The work is there 
stated to be “ designed for the use of students 
in the university.” What university? We con- 
jecture, from an accidental reference to Christ's 
College in the body of the volume, that Cam- 
bridge is the university intended; but the im- 
print of “ London,” at the bottom of the page, 
should lead to another conclusion. ‘This is 
hypercriticism, we know ; but it will serve for an 
ex pede illustration to those who would not follow 
us through a more regular demonstration. We 
had indeed proposed to abstain altogether from 
particular criticism ; but, as there are those to 
whom some information may be acceptable, and 
who may look for postines at our hand, to 
justify the opinion we have expressed, we will 
take one or two at hazard. 

In page 119, the author observes, that, “in 
mixed medes, things are looked on as different, 
because they go by different names.”’ This is a 
self-evident hysteron proteron. Things receive 
different names because they are looked on as 
different. This is clearly admitted in the ex- 
ample brought forward :—‘ Murder and parri- 
cide” (says the author) “are looked on as dif- 
ferent things,” (not because they bear different 
names, but) “as one is killing your father, the 
other anybody else.” The error lies in the false 
inference understood, or rather misunderstood, 
that killing and murder are the same, and there- 
fore that killing, whether one person or another, 
is the same, by whatever name it be called. 
But justifiable homicide is killing without being 
murder, and so too is murder killing, without 
being parricide. Justifiable homicide, murder, 
and parricide are three distinct modes of killing. 
Killing is looked on by jurists in three different 
points of view, and therefore receives three dif- 
— names, the signs of three distinct complex 
ideas. 

On the subject of identity, we are told that, in 
the case of organized existences, “if the organi- 
zation be different, the tree is different.” “If 
you slip a twig from a willow, and you set it, 
and it grows up the exact resemblance of the 
tree from which you took it, yet it will not be 
the same tree.” Here the example contradicts 
the rule: the organization is the same, and the 
train of vital action is preserved in it unbroken 
(which ought to have been implied): this is the 
cause of the degeneration of successive graftings, 
without the intervention of seeds. The tree, not- 
withstanding this, in ordinary parlance, is not 
the same. 

Again, we are told: “ Person is the quality that 
makes abeing responsible.” Example: ‘‘ A man 
is said to be the same person at one time that he 
is at another, when he is responsible at one time 
for what he did at another.” ‘“ Hence, personal 
identity consists in consciousness, or the being 
conscious at one time of what we did at another.” 
‘Hence we are responsible at one time for what 


we did at atiother, when we recollect or are con- 
scious of the action.”” Locke, however, express] 
says—Person is a forensic term, and that it be- 
longs only to intelligent agents capable of a law 
and happiness and misery : a person therefore is 
responsible for his act because he is at the time 
of judgment an intelligent agent, capable of law, 
happiness, and misery. This has nothing to do 
with consciousness. Men are forensically re- 
sponsible for acts committed in drunkenness, of 
which they are not conscious. Personal identity 
so little consists in consciousness, that conscious- 
ness is daily suspended during sleep, without 
personal identity being affected,—so also in 
drunkenness, in somnambulism. 

How clearly does Locke solve this difficulty 
when he says, that “it arises rather from the 
names being ill used, than from any obscurity in 
the things themselves. For, whatever makes the 
specific idea to which the name is applied, if that 
idea be steadily kept to, the distinction of any- 
thing, into the same or divers, will easily be con- 
ceived, and there can arise no doubt about it.” 

Now, what makes the specific idea, depends in 
each particular case upon the a with which 
we are thinking, or for which we apply names. 
Thus, in the case of the willows; the offset is 
not the same as the parent, if our purpose in 
speaking of them be a selection of woods for 
use, their place in the landscape, the right of 
ownership perhaps, or the identity of materials, 
It is the same, if we make continuity of vital 
action and identity of organization a definition 
of the word “‘ same ;” and if the phrase be used 
for the purpose of explaining a fact in physiology. 
So the man is not the same as the boy, if we are 
talking of the changes produced by the develope- 
ment of the organization : he is the same, if we 
talk of his social rights. 





Turkey and the Turks. By J. Reid, Esq. 
Tyas. 

Narrative of a Tour through Armenia, Kurdis- 
tan, Persia, and Mesopotamia. By the Rev. 
Hi. Southgate. 2 vols. New York, Appleton ; 
London, Tilt. 


Sir John Malcolm relates an anecdote of a Bri- 
tish sailor, who resolved to prepare an account 
of the countries he visited, and accordingly pro- 
cured a journal, ruled, divided, and hea 4 in 
the form of questions—such, perhaps, as have 
since been issued by the Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Societies. His notices, it appears, though 
laconic enough, were comprehensive; for under 
the head “ Inhabitants of Muscat,” he simply 
recorded, “ as to their manners, they have none, 
and their customs are very beastly.” Mr. Reid 
has followed the example of the sailor, in his ac- 
count of the Turks and their institutions. He 
seems to think that it is sufficient to prove a dif- 
ference between outward life in Turkey and 
England, to justify a sentence of condemnation 
on the Osmanli,—forgetting that all outward ob- 
servances have reference to the inner life of a 
people, and that to judge of a nation by isolated 
customs is scarcely less absurd than to form an 
opinion of an individual from the clippings of his 
hair and the parings of his nails. The Rev. Mr. 
Southgate is a traveller of a different descrip- 
tion; and we recommend the honest confession 
with which he prefaces his account of Turkey to 
the consideration of all future describers of the 
East :— 

“ At the end of my first month’s residence in Con- 
stantinople, I might have promulgated my opinions 
on Turkish institutions and customs with the utmost 
confidence. At the end of three months, I began to 
perceive the fallacy of most of my conclusions; and 
when six months had passed, I found that I knew 
next to nothing of the object of my study. But one 
useful lesson I had learned. I saw that my first 





judgments had been inaccurate, because they had 
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been formed from a false position. I had begun to 
study the East with a Western mind. I had applied 
a standard of judgment which necessarily presented 
a false measurement. Maturer observation showed 
me the incorrectness of my results, and led me at 
once to the cause. I had assumed the office of a 
judge without having learned the rules of right judg- 
ment. I was framing opinions upon the institutions 
and character of a people of whose peculiar genius I 
knew nothing. My mind was in utter confusion, 
which only increased as I proceeded. I was com- 
pelled, therefore, to retrace my steps, and to take the 
humble position of a learner before I presumed to 
exercise the oflice of a judge.” 

Mr. Southgate was employed as a missionary 
in the East by the American Episcopal Church ; 
and, at the very outset, he found that the con- 
version of the Mohammedans was not quite so 
simple an affair as it had appeared to him before 
he entered on the actual business of his mission. 
Every religion that has been long established in- 
terweaves itself with all the institutions of public 
and private life—it becomes part and parcel of 
the law, the administration, and the varied rela- 
tions of society. The missionary, consequently, 
requires that his convert should not merely 
abandon Mohammedanism or Brahminism, but 
that he should also cease to be a Turk ora 
Hindoo. Religious reformation is scarcely prac- 
ticable without a change of civil institutions ; 
and, at the same time, civil institutions neces- 
sarily result from the intellectual and moral 
condition of a people. 

Impressed with these considerations, Mr. 
Southgate resolved to study the Turkish cha- 
racter systematically. He exhibits Mohamme- 
danism in its original simplicity as first preached 
at Mecca, and points out the successive corrup- 
tions introduced by tradition; from this ana- 
lysis he shows that the elements of a change 
from Islamism to Christianity may be found in 
Mohammedanism itself; and that it would be a 
wise course to aid the Turks in purifying and 
renovating their own religion, trusting to the 
influence of intelligence and education for its 
eventually unfolding itself into Christianity. It 
is of some importance to bear in mind, that the 
difficulties to the conversion of Mohammedans 
do not so much arise from the Koran, as from 
the Sunneh, or glosses and interpretations of 
commentators, which were necessary to accom- 
modate a system of legislation designed for a 
pastoral race, to men of far different habits in a 
settled community :— 

“To study the religion aright, it is necessary, in- 
deed, to make a distinction between it as it exists 
among the learned and as it is found among the mul- 
titude. Among the former, it appears involved in 
an endless maze of petty usages and casuistical dis- 
tinctions, which it would seem utterly impossible for 
any human memory to retain. Among the latter, it 
appears in the rigid simplicity of a single article of 
faith and a few religious observances. It is by this 
last quality that it maintains so easily its hold upon 
the minds of the many. A child learns at home or 
from his teacher to repeat his creed and to enumerate 
the five duties required of him as a Mussulman. He 
is shown how to perform his ablutions before pray- 
ers. He imbibes the spirit of his religion from its 
manifestation in the society of his own people, and 
gathers some superficial knowledge of its ceremonial 
from the vague information which is floating through 
the community. With this he contents himself, 
unless he becomes a student.” 

It is very doubtful whether, if we succeeded 
in tearing the Turks from their own religion, we 
could be certain of bringing them to ours. Mr. 
Southgate declares— 

“The present influence of Europe upon Turkey 
tends most strongly to infidelity and licentiousness— 
an infidelity worse than Islamism, and a licentious- 
ness more to be deplored than polygamy.” 

Our missionary, after a long residence at Con- 
stantinople, was led by circumstances to under- 
take a journey into Persia; on his road he 





received many proofs that the influence of Mo- 
hammedanism was on the decline, and that its 
chief strength rests in the Ulema, or body of 
lawyers and divines that reside in the capital. 
He found the mosques everywhere crumbling 
into ruins, without any attempt being made for 
their reparation; and he heard praise bestowed 
on many of the reforms which he had been led to 
believe the most offensive to Turkish bigotry. 

An opportunity having offered of making a 
visit to the lake and city of Van, Mr. Southgate 
turned from the ordinary route pursued by tra- 
vellers, into a country rarely explored by Euro- 
peans, and which is generally avoided, even by 
the most enterprising, wv since the 
murder of the geographer Schultz. His general 
account of the Kurds does not differ materially 
from that given by Mr. Fraser; but some of the 
cities which he visited are very superior to what 
might have been expected from the general con- 
dition of the country. ‘The following is the de- 
scription of Bitlis :— 

“Bitlis cannot fail to interest and surprise a 
stranger at first sight. Its picturesque situation 
among the mountains, and the singular internal ap- 
pearance which the peculiar construction of its 
buildings gives it, make it entirely unlike most other 
Eastern towns. The mountains form three deep 
valleys, which come down from the north, south- 
east, and west, to a junction where the city stands, 
extending its arms up into each of them. Three 
little streams, following the same course, descend, 
unite, and flow off together in one river emptying 
into the Tigris, which is said to be twenty-four hours 
distant. The streets of the town run in terraces 
along the steep sides of the valleys, and the passenger 
in looking up is often surprised to see houses and 
walls above his head. Most of the houses have gar- 
dens attached to them, which give to the city, from 
some points of view, the appearance of a paradise in 
the midst of bare and verdureless mountains. The 
mosques, houses, garden walls, and evety other struc- 
ture about the city, are built of/a fine kind of sand- 
stone, with which the region abounds. It is cut into 
cubic blocks for building, and imparts to the city an 
air of remarkable regularity and solidity. In some 
houses, the interior as well as the exterior walls are 
of this sume stone. The streets of the city are ill- 
paved, though something better might be expected 
where so cheap and excellent materials for paving 
abound. The position of the town renders many of 
the streets steep and difficult. In riding through 
them I was sometimes compelled to dismount, in 
order to make an ascent. The bazars are extensive, 
covered, and well filled. They are built of stone, 
and the different parts of the interior show some 
management in the separate disposition of the various 
kinds of merchandise and trades.” 

The beauty of the lake Van has been cele- 
brated by every Armenian writer, both in 
prose and verse. Historians interrupt their nar- 
rative, and divines stop in the midst of their 
most serious dissertations, to praise the “ Queen 
of lovely waters,’’ as they fondly term it. A 
great portion of its celebrity may, perhaps, be 
attributed to its being unique in that part of 
Asia; but, even after all reasonable deductions, 
its scenery appears not unworthy of the admira- 
tion it has received :— 

“ Just three hours and a half after mounting our 
horses in Bitlis, and two hours after leaving the road 
to Moush, John, who was riding a few paces in ad- 
vance, announced that the lake was in full view, 
Overjoyed at the sight of blue water, he cried out, 
as he first caught sight of it, Stamboul! Stamboul! 
It was in truth as glorious a prospect as could greet 
the eyes. It opened full upon us in an instant. On 
the right of it was a barrier of tall rocky mountains 
rising in successive peaks, crowned with snow. Here 
and there, from their base, a promontory was running 
its long nose far out into the water. On the left of 
the lake, the land sloped gently upward, broken into 
hills, which were the continuance of the Nimrod 
range,and which ended in the majestic form of Sub- 
han, clothed far down its side with a robe of pure 
white, Between these two sides lay the lake, stretch- 





ing off from us to the east. Its calm surface was 
reflecting the deep azure of the sky. Its gentle 
repose mingled in most impressive harmony with the 
awful grandeur of the mountains, and the hush of 
stillness reigned over all like the presence of a 
spirit.” 

The city of Van, said to have been erected by 
Semiramis, is celebrated for its wall of natural 
rock, so regular, as to have been described by 
many as an artificial structure. Some of the 
excavations in this rock appear to be not unlike 
in character to those of Petra. They are said to 
have been examined by Schultz, who was pre- 
paring a full account of them just at the time of 
his lamented death. The briefer notice by Mr. 
Southgate rather stimulates, than gratifies curi- 
osity :— 

“One day as I was wandering in the garden of an 
Agha of the city, on whom I had called to gather 
some information respecting the state of the medres- 
sehs, and whose gardens lay at the foot of the rock, 
near its Western extremity, I observed some distinct 
traces of a flight of stairs, which had led from the 
town up the face of the rock, out of which they were 
cut. They were evidently intended to conduct to 
apartments above. The doors of the apartments 
themselves were visible, looking out of the solid sur- 
face of the rock, and inaccessible, also, excepting by 
ropes, either from above or below. In their vicinity 
whole apartments have evidently been destroyed, 
since what were once their interior faces now appear 
without. The ruin seems to have been the work of 
man, and is doubtless the same which Tamerlane is 
said to have effected, after taking the city. History 
records that he found here certain structures of great 
solidity, which he determined to destroy. Bands of 
his soldiers, practised in the work of extermination, 
laboured four months under his direction; but the 
task exceeded their power, and they were compelled 
to leave it partially accomplished.” 


The interest attached to poor Schultz’s fate 
induces us to extract the few particulars gleaned 
by Mr. Southgate :— 

“During my interview with the Pasha, he gave 
me considerable information respecting Schultz, who 
had visited the city several years before, and spent a 
month in his researches in Van and the vicinity. The 
Pasha described him as, in stature, the tallest man 
he had everseen. He travelled through the country 
in lordly style, making magnificent presents wherever 
he went. He was accompanied by an interpreter, 
several servants, and no less than seven sumpter- 
horses. In this manner he went into Kurdistan, 
where, doubtless, that upon which he depended for 
his security proved his ruin. His display of wealth 
tempted the cupidity of a Kurdish Bey, who was en- 
tertaining him. His host dismissed him, when he was 
ready to depart, with a powerful guard, ostensibly as 
a mark of consideration and honour; but he gave the 
escort secret instructions to murder him on the road. 
On the second day of their march, the chief of the 
party invited him to turn aside, on pretence of visit- 
ing some ruin near at hand. As soon as they had 
reached a convenient place, the guard fell upon him 
unawares, and, before he could offer resistance, de- 
spatched him on the spot.” 

Mr. Southgate’s account of the Persians adds 
little to the information which we already pos- 
sessed. He thinks that the present Shah is not 
the best sovereign for a country in which all the 
ancient institutions are crumbling into ruin 
from their inherent rottenness, and where neither 
religion nor morality have sufficient efficacy to 
give a sanction to a new system. ‘The Persian 
character for virtue of any kind cannot be lower- 
ed in the estimation of those acquainted with 
the country; but we think that Mr. Southgate 
underrates both the capabilities and the chances 
of improvement. The scene between the mis- 
sionary and Melik Cassam Mirza, the governor 
of Tabriz, and uncle of the reigning Shah, is 
rather amusing :— 

“ He turned the conversation, at once, to the sub- 
ject of education, and went on to detail his past 
efforts and his plans for the future. He had esta- 
blished a school, some six months before, in his own 
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village, in which he intended that instruction should 
be given in Persian, Armenian, French, and English. 
The principal was an Armenian, who had been edu- 
cated in Bishop’s College, Calcutta ; but, although a 
man of ability and learning, his management of the 
school had not been altogether satisfactory. He7 
wished now to procure a teacher from America; he 
would prefer a physician, but would be content with 
any one competent to the duty. He had desired to 
see me, hoping that I might aid him in accomplish- 
ing hisobject. His school, he said, was only a com- 
mencement and a very humble attempt. He had not 
the means to accomplish all that he was ambitious to 
undertake. ‘This is a vile country,’ he exclaimed, 
‘there are great difficulties in the way, and I am not 
Shah.’ He was determined, he said, to make a dic- 
tionary of the Persian and English, as soon as he was 
qualified for the undertaking. The Shah had written 
to him, approving highly the plan of his school, and 
he was entertaining sanguine hopes of royal patro- 
nage. He spoke freely of missionary operations in 
Persia, and expressed his opinion that we should not 
engage in personal controversy, or circulate books of 
a disputatious character. He said that much was to 
be feared from the Mollahs, and that the only safe 
course was to instruct and enlighten the people gra- 
dually. I offered to visit Shishevan and examine 
the state of the school, promising, if I should 
consider the project a feasible one, that I would 
render him all the aid in my power. He demurred 
strongly to the proposal, and seemed to entertain 
some secret aversion to my knowing the exact state 
of things. I left him, therefore, with a general ex- 
pression of my interest in his efforts, and of my 
desire to promote the cause of education in Persia.” 


A far different account was given by the 
teacher, who is favourably known to Orientalists, 
by his translation of Heber’s Palestine, and some 
other English poems, into Armenian verse. He 
had neither salary nor pupils: the prince pocket- 
ed the one, and employed the others as beaters 
in his constant hunting excursions :— 


“The teacher affirmed that the peace of his own 
family was endangered by the habits of the boys, for 
they were all addicted to vicious courses. An Arme- 
nian female, connected with his family, had been 
enticed into the Prince’s harem, and was detained 
there against her will. The Prince had written to 
the Shah soon after the establishment of the school, 
and the Shah had sent him, in return, a letter full of 
sweet words, but without the more substantial accom- 
paniment that the Prince had expected. From that 
time, his interest in the school began to decline. 
The teacher had long meditated an escape, but fear- 
ing lest the Prince should find means to detain him, 
he had not communicated to him his intention, and, 
at length, had found an opportunity of absconding 
privately. He declared that he would not return to 
the Prince until all arrears had been paid; and, as 
this was a hopeless condition, he was ready to try his 
fortunes elsewhere.” 


We have had many descriptions of Persian 
cities, but very few of the rural population ; and 
we therefore quote Mr. Southgate’s account of a 
Persian village :— 


“A Persian village is always a collection of low 
mud-houses, with narrow paths running irregularly 
between them. A site is generally chosen near some 
watercourse, about which trees are planted, thus 
giving to the scene, from a distance, a pleasant aspect. 
But there is seldom anything inviting within. The 
houses are poor and filthy, and the inhabitants often 
squalid and wretched in appearance. The same 
national characteristics are not found so strongly 
marked in the villages as in the towns. The habit 
of lying is universal, but the villagers have not the 
same cunning and adroitness in deception as the in- 
habitants of cities. Neither have they the excellences 
commonly attributed to the national character of the 
Persians. They are exceedingly ignorant and debased 
in intellect, and a more stupid and witless people I 
have never seen in any country. The women, espe- 
cially, seem to be at the lowest degree of humanity. 
They are, for the most part, poorly dressed, ugly, and 
filthy, particularly the old. The children go clothed 
in rags, and generally without enough of these to 
cover their nakedness, Sometimes they are entirely 


destitute of clothing, and may be seen wallowing about 
in the dirt like little brutes.” 

Mr. Southgate returned to Turkey through 

Bagdad. He found the ancient city of the Kha- 
liphs fast sinking into a desert: plague, pesti- 
‘lence, famine, inundations, and war have united 
for its destruction, and, ere long, it is probable 
that this great metropolis of the Saracens will 
be, like Babylon and Nineveh, a disputed site, 
and an empty name. 

Mr. Southgate’s attention was chiefly directed 
to the religious condition of the countries through 
which he passed; and he has examined the sub- 
ject with the sagacity of a philosopher and the 
piety of a Christian. It would be easy to find 
more amusing descriptions of the East ;—but 
there are few more interesting or more instruc- 
tive. 





Memoirs of the Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including the Protec- 
torate. By John Heneage Jesse. Vols, III. 
andIV. Bentley. 


In the preceding volumes of this work, there 
was little deserving special notice, either for praise 
or censure: the character of James was drawn 
with reasonable accuracy, while the sympathy 
with which Mr. Jesse viewed the sufferings of 
his unhappy son, unconnected as it was with 
abuse of the opposite party, was creditable to his 
feelings. Inthe present, however, he has made 
ample amends for his former liberality toward 
the actors in the “ great rebellion”; and his ac- 
count of the “arch traitor” Cromwell and his 
family might form an admirable pendant to those 
memoirs of Napoleon with which, some thirty 
or forty years ago, Mr. Lewis Goldsmith and 
others used to enlighten the minds and inflame 
the loyalty of the confiding public. It has gene- 
rally been the custom with writers of memoirs, 
first to give the events and incidents in a man’s 
life, and thence to deduce the estimate of his cha- 
racter; but Mr. Jesse loves “ Jedburgh justice” 
—hang first, and try after—first gives us a 
laboured summary of Cromwell’s character and 
conduct, and then proceeds to his “ birth, paren- 
tage, and education.” The following is the 
conclusion; and the italics and notes of admi- 
ration are the author’s :— 

“ That a mere country gentleman, without wealth, 
person, eloquence, and the many accomplishments 
by which the world is captivated, should have de- 
stroyed an ancient monarchy, and have brought his 
sovereign to the scaffold; that, at a period of life 
when most men prepare to retire from the stage, he 
should have come forward and thrust aside the many 
great and wise men who already occupied the arena; 
that he should have won battle after battle, and have 
reduced a powerful empire by the sword; that the 
mere servant of the domineering Commons should 
rise to be their master; that he should have created 
a peerage, and nominated parliaments at his will; 
that he should have raised the national glory to a 
pitch of splendour unexampled in its annals; that 
the princes of the earth should have trembled at his 
word; that he should have been able to bequeath 
three kingdoms with his dying breath ; and that the 
terror of his name should have ensured the succes- 
sion ;—who is there whom even so passing a sum- 
mary of greatness will not strike with admiration and 
wonder? But, alas, that such a catalogue of splen- 
dour should be tarnished by pettiness and infamy ! 
His purple is the gore of his sovereign. We strain 
our eyes to the summit of the column on which he 
stands ;—the pillar is a composite of human weak- 
nesses ; the reliefs are the disasters of his country ; 
and what consolation is it that the suppliants at its 
base were the rulers of the world!” 

After such a flourish, the reader could expect 
no other than “ Enter Prologue, in a threadbare 
velvet cloak,”—and threadbare enough is the 
narrative of the boyhood and youth of Cromwell. 
His orchard robberies, the often-refuted story of 
his quarrel with King Charles, (who was in 
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Scotland at the time it is said to have hap. 
pened,) his distaste for literature, his “ royster- 
ing” habits, his robbing of dovecotes, (which 
rests solely on the werthlees authority of Heath,) 
—all these shadowed forth the iniquities of hig 
after career. Then we have a refutation of 
the story of his having been a brewer, which, 
if it proves anything, proves that he was a 
brewer,—and the tale, now known to be with- 
out foundation, of his being on the point of 
setting sail for America, and stopped by Order 
of Council. We are next treated to two pages 
in celebration of Cromwell’s “ruby nose;” 
while his military career, including Marston 
Moor and Naseby, is disposed of in not quite 
four pages. His conduct in Ireland is charac- 
terized as “almost without parallel in the 
annals of barbarity;” the pursuit of the Scotch 
after the battle of Dunbar is authoritatively 
stated to have been “‘as needless as it was 
cruel”: and, after Haselrigge’s apocryphal ac- 
count of the sufferings of the prisoners (Hasel- 
rigge, whose abuse of his former associates was 
the price paid for his restoration to court favour,) 
our author concludes thus :— 

“ Shortly afterwards they were sent by the parlia. 
ment to work as slaves in the West Indies ; a hor- 
rible refinement of cruelty, considering that their 
only crime was their loyalty. Had the rebels of 
Culloden or Preston Pans been similarly dealt with, 
we can imagine how monarchy would have been exe- 
crated by the friends of freedom. But it was only 
the poor and friendless whom the Parliament thus 
tyrannized over, for their treatment of the better 
class of prisoners was seldom unnecessarily severe, 
History has shown us that the patriot is often the 
worst enemy of the lower orders, and that it is better 
for the poor man to gain his livelihood even by weay- 
ing purple for a despot, than to trust for emancipa- 
tion to the delusions of republicanism.” 

What stuff is this—‘‘ Weaving purple fora 
despot” is, we admit, no bad employment for a 
poor man, provided he is paid for it; but 
despots, unfortunately, have been in the habit 
of forcing people to work, without payment, or 
at least with very inadequate payment; and this 
has been the cause of nine-tenths of all popular 
insurrections. But is Mr. Jesse reap ignorant 
of the cruelties perpetrated during the wars in 
the Low Countries by the Royalist general, the 
Duke of Alva, or in the German wars under 
Wallenstein and Tilly,-or in the wars of the 
Palatinate, or on a hundred other occasions, that 
he thus leads the world to believe that the only 
monster of cruelty was an Englishman ?—has he 
never heard that it is “ the custom of war” to 
follow up its victories, and that sorrow and suf- 
fering must follow in its train? Were there no 
cruelties perpetrated after the battle of — 
moor ?—is all that history records of the proceed- 
ings of the Kirks and the Jeffreys as worthless 
as half the anecdotes in his own volumes ?—and 
why, if Monarchy would have been execrated had 
it followed the example of Parliament, and sent 
prisoners taken in battle “to work as slaves in 
the West Indies”"—why, we ask him, is it not 
execrated, for where did Monarchy send the 
prisoners taken at and after that very battle? 

That Cromwell “exerted himself personally, 
and in every possible manner, to insure the exe- 
cution of Charles,” is laid down as an axiom, on 
the testimony of the witnesses brought forward 
on the trial of the regicides; and the evidence of 
Wayte, Huncks, and Ewer is adduced in proof 
—perjured wretches, who escaped the gallows 
only at the price of bringing worthier men to it. 

With the elevation of Cromwell to the Pro- 
tectorate, Mr. Jesse is indignant; and that 
any ruler save a “ crowned king” should have a 
court, appears to him downright heresy. It is, 
however, consolatory to him to know that there 
was “a gloom about its precincts, which was re- 
lieved neither by dignity or elegance.” We 
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should like to know the degree of “ dignity and 
elegance” ee gr in the court of the “ Merry 
Monarch,” when king and ministers were “ all 
made drunk, and in a maudlin pickle,” and 
maids of honour roamed about in the graceful 
disguise of orange wenches. We are next told, 
that Cromwell’s foreign policy was “ indif- 
ferent” (!), and yet that Spaniard, French, and 
“the crafty Mazarine, trembled at his name.” 
We really need, after this, an explanation of the 
meaning of indifferent policy. It is a great 
trouble to Mr. Jesse that this ‘‘ arch hypocrite” 
died in his bed. He, however, takes care to in- 
form us, that he was miserable (a “‘ fact” which 
may be doubted) ; and he seems to have a loyal 
opinion of his own respecting the storm which 
raged when Oliver died. Really, when we find 
that Satan grinned upon the tapestry in the very 
chamber where he was born, and that a storm 
(always believed to be of infernal origin) graced 
his exit, good loyal folk may well be excused for 
hinting their opinion that ‘‘ Nol and old Beel- 
zebub,” as the Cavalier song says, were good 
friends tothe last. The splendid funeral proces- 
sion which graced the obsequies of Cromwell, is 
described with a mixture of wonder and indig- 
nation; but that the waxen effigy of the Protec- 
tor should have had a “shirt of fine holland 
laced,” and “surcoat of purple velvet, richly 
laced with gold lace,” seems unbearable—for 
what has a republic to do with splendour? We 
would recommend to Mr. Jesse’s notice the re- 

ublic of Venice:~she “ queened it,” we must 
Gian, after a right royal fashion. ‘“ As time 
rolled on,” says our author, “ the tarnished gold 
and worm-eaten velvet must have suggested 
some strange reflections to the moralist.” Un- 
fortunately, however, neither the worm had time 
to eat the velvet, nor the moralist to sentimen- 
talize thereon, for the gorgeous pageant was 
swept away in little more than two years. Still, 
it was an insult to the ‘mighty dead,” that 
Cromwell should, even for a short period, have 
rested among them :— 

“ There must have been a striking contrast in 
those fading fopperies, to the substantial and time- 
honoured monuments which frowned on them around: 
it was the difference between usurpation and mon- 
archy. In that still and solemn pile, in the clois- 
tered gloom of night, imagination might almost 
picture to itself a Henry or an Edward rising from 
his marble tomb, and opening his iron arms to 
grapple with the intruder. It would indeed have 
been an insult to the mighty dead, had Cromwell,— 
the destroyer of monarchy and the murderer of its 
last representative,—been permitted to mingle his 
ashes with theirs. But our ancient monarchs ‘ they 
sleep well,’ and Cromwell is beneath the gibbet at 
Tyburn.” 

And it is in the year 1840, at the very time 
when the King of the French has just despatch- 
ed ships to traverse half the globe to bring home 
the remains of as undoubted an usurper as 
Cromwell, that they may be interred with all 
honour among princes, that an English writer 
thus publishes his approbation of so disgusting 
and dastardly an act as the exposure of the 
bodies of Cromwell and Ireton on the gibbet at 
Tyburn! But so it is; and with an account of 
that disgraceful proceeding, and a page and a 
half of virulent abuse, this delectable memoir 
concludes. 

An account of Cromwell’s wife follows, in 
which the chief information is drawn from such 
valuable works as Heath’s ‘ Flagellum,’ and the 
‘ Court and Kitchen of Mrs. Joan Cromwell? In 
the life of her daughter, Mrs. Ireton, we are 
treated with a veracious episode, how this 
“gloomy enthusiast and bigoted republican” ac- 
tually commenced an intrigue (!) with the Duke 
of Buckingham, which was only broken off by 
the disgust which he felt for her. The gross 
extravagance and malignity of the story induced 





us to seek for the book from whence it was 
taken, and which was entitled, in the notes, 
‘Madame Dunois’ Memoirs.’ After a long 
search, we discovered it; and we give the title 
at full length, that the reader may judge of the 
value of this authority, which our author has 
quoted on some dozen or more occasions. It is 
a small octavo, printed on Grub Street paper, 
and in Grub Street type, and entitled, “‘ Memoirs 
of the Court of England in the Reign of Charles 
the Second, containing the Amours of that 
Prince, the Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of 
Argyle, of Buckingham, of A——n, Earl Oxford, 
Earl Grey, by the Countess of Dunois, author 
of the ingenious and diverting Letters of the 
lady’s travels into Spain; to which is added the 
lady’s packet of letters, taken from her by a 
French privateer in her passage to Holland, 
supposed to be written by several persons of 
quality. London, 1708.” Thus, upon the sole 
testimony of what is evidently an obscure, scan- 
dalous catchpenny, a woman, to whose high 
a the most sensible royalists themselves 

ave done justice, is to be held up as an ex- 
ample of shameless depravity. Should Mr. Jesse 
continue his researches to the times of Queen 
Anne, we would recommend to him ‘ The New 
Atalantis,’ as a work much after his taste, and of 
equal historical value. 

As nothing is omitted which could cast dis- 
credit on the Protector or his family, so whatever 
could exhibit Charles the Second in a favourable 
light is brought prominently forward. Still Mr. 
Jesse occasionally tells more than is exactly to 
his credit. Thus— 

“The voyage was a prosperous one, and on the 
25th of May the heights of Dover were perceptible. 
*I conversed,’ says an anonymous writer, * with some 
of our seamen who brought over King Charles in 
the Naseby, and they told me the first time they had 
ever heard the Common-prayer and God-damn-ye, 
was on board that ship, as she came home with his 
Majesty.’” 

‘In social life,” continues our author, “ we 
can scarcely imagine a companion more fasci- 
nating than Charles, or a circle more brilliant 
than that which surrounded him.” The following 
specimens of this fascination and brilliancy may 
edify our readers :— 

“ He loved what may be called fun as much as 
the youngest of his courtiers. On one of his birth- 
days, an impudent rascal of a pickpocket had ob- 
tained admission to the drawing-room, in the garb 
of a gentleman. He had succeeded in extracting a 
gold snuff-box from a nobleman’s pocket, and was 
quietly transferring it to his own, when, looking up, 
he suddenly caught the King’s eye, and discovered 
that he had been perceived by his Majesty. The 
fellow, aware, in all probability, of the King’s cha- 
racter, had the impudence to put his finger to his 
nose, and winked knowingly at Charles to hold his 
tongue. Shortly afterwards, the King was much 
amused by perceiving the nobleman feeling one 
pocket after another in search of his treasure. At 
last, he could resist no longer, and looking about him, 
(probably to make certain that the thief had escaped) 
he called out to the injured person,—* You need not, 
my Lord, give yourself any more trouble about it: 
your box is gone, and I own myself an accomplice: 
I could not help it, I was made a confidant.” * * 
An account of one of his debauches after a hunting- 
party in 1667, is amusingly detailed by the gossip- 





ing Pepys. It was related to him by Sir Hugh 
Cholmely, who was present. * They came,’ he says, | 
*to Sir G. Carteret’s house at Cranbourne, and there 
were entertained and all made drunk ; and being all 
drunk, Armerer did come to the King, and swear to 
him: “ By G—, sir,” says he, “ you are not so kind | 
to the Duke of York of late as you used to be.”— 
“Not 1?” says the King; “why so?”—* Why,” 
says he, “if you are, let us drink his health.” | 
“ Why, let us,” says the King. Then he (Armerer) 
fell on his knees and drank it; and having done, the 
King began to drink it. “ Nay, sir,” says Armerer, 
“by G— you must do it on your knees,” So he, 


| 


did, and then all the company: and having done it, 
all fell a crying for joy, being all maudlin and kiss- 
ing one another ; the King the Duke of York, and 
the Duke of York the King, and in such a maudlin 
pickle as never people were.’” 

“ July 29th, 1667.I was surprised at seeing 
Lady Castlemaine at Whitehall, having but newly 
heard the stories of the King and her being 
parted for ever. So I took Mr. Povy, who was 
there, aside, and he told me all,—how imperious 
this woman is, and hectors the King to whatever she 
will. * * She is fallen in love with young Jermyn, 
who hath of late been with her oftener than the 
King, and is now going to marry my Lady Fal- 
mouth : the King is mad at her entertaining Jermyn, 
and she is mad at Jermyn’s going to marry from her, 
so they are all mad; and thus the kingdom is go- 
verned._August 7th, 1667.—Though the King and 
my Lady Castlemaine are friends again, she is not 
at Whitehall, but at Sir Daniel Harvey’s, whither 
the King goes to her; and he says she made him 
ask her forgiveness upon his knees, and promise to 
offend her no more so; and that, indeed, she did 
threaten to bring all his bastards to his closet-door, 
and hath nearly hectored him out of his wit.” 

Some of the instances which are adduced of 
Charles's “ right feeling and kindness of heart” 
are not less amusing :— 

“ Sir John Reresby, in his Memoirs, pays a passing 
but agreeable tribute to the King’s real kindness of 
heart and consideration for others.—‘ On the Ist of - 
March,’ he says, ‘ the King went to Newmarket, and 
I followed him a few days afterwards; when the 
weather being very unseasonable and dirty, and 
walking about the town with his Majesty, he ob. 
served, that my shoes were but thin, and advised me 
to get a stronger pair to prevent my catching cold; 
which, though a trivial remark in itself, may serve 
for an example of that Prince’s great goodness and 
care for those persons that were near him, though 
ever so inconsiderable.” 

The fourth volume consists of memoirs of the 
thirteen illegitimate children of Charles, of his 
eight acknowledged mistresses, an account of 
James the Second, his two wives, his five mis- 
tresses, and his two illegitimate children, besides 
short notices of the court beauties and the court 
profligates of this “ brilliant period.” De Gram- 
mont, Pepys, and the afore-mentioned Memoirs 
of Madame Dunois, have furnished the greater 
part of the materials; hut in this volume, as in 
the former, no attempt is made to discriminate 
between conflicting statements, or to ascertain 
the degree of credit to which the anecdotes are 
entitled. In brief, the work is mere patch- 
work ; and, notwithstanding Mr. Jesse’s zealous 
endeavour to set off to the best advantage the 
restored monarch and his associates, no right- 
minded person can rise from the perusal of it 
without a strong feeling that the gloom of the 
Protectorate, with Thurloe, and Marvel, and 
Milton, was preferable to the “ey of a court 
which boasted a Castlemaine, a Sedley, and a 
Brounker among its chief ornaments. 








A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines. 
By Louisa Stuart Costello. 
(Second Notice.) 
“ A more brilliant, cheerful, agreeable, or beau- 
tiful town can scarcely exist in France,” than 
Nantes, at the entrance of which the leaf was 
turned down, and the book shut, last week. 
Every street teems with those historical recol- 
lections, which our authoress knows so well how 
to collect and to frame, in picturesque and not 
undramatic language. “ On these quays,” she 
says, “ was proclaimed, by the sound of trumpets, 
the death of Tristan le Leonois, the unfortunate 
lover of the beautiful Yseult,” well known to all 
ballad lovers, as the nephew of the renowned 
King Mark of Cornouailles. Here, too, are me- 
mories of Heloise and Abaylard, but of another 
cast than those in which the sentimental students 
of love-chronicles have been used to delight. 
“The pensive nun” is commemorated in Breton 
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tradition as a sorceress; and avery curious poem, 
descriptive of her foul and murderous incanta- 
tions, is here given, from the collection of M. de la 
Villemarqué. The Cathedral of Nantes—a mag- 
nificent building—contains the tomb of Francis 
the Second, Duke of >. and his two wives, 
Marguerite de Foix, and Marguerite de Bre- 
tagne, “ together with the heart of his daughter, 
the Duchess Anne, enclosed in a heart of gold” 
—a piece of monumental antiquity, which fortu- 
nately escaped revolutionary fury. ‘The castle, 
too, has its tale. Built in the year 930, it was 
subsequently enlarged by Francis the Second, 
and the Duke de Mercceur, who built “two 
bastions and a rampart, sculptured on which is 
seen the double cross of Lorraine.” 

“Tt was from this bastion that the Cardinal de 
Retz, confined in the chateau by order of the king, 
escaped, in 1665. The particulars of this escape are 
curious. Every evening the Cardinal was in the habit 
of taking the air on one of the platforms of the castle 
which looks over the Loire. The day agreed on for 
his attempted escape, an abbé, who was his friend, 
came, bringing with him, under his robe, a rope and 
a thong; the rest of his friends stationed themselves 
beneaih the bastion, feigning to have brought their 
horses to water at the pond ; but as in this position 
they could not see the place where the prisoner was 
to descend, they stationed a priest in a meadow on 
the opposite side of the river, who was to throw his 
hat three times in the air when he had ascertained 
that the Cardinal had effected his descent. When de 
Retz and his attendants were assembled as usual on 
the bastion about eight o’clock in the evening, he 
pretended to feel thirsty, and sent one of his people to 
fetch wine ; he drank a glass, after which, those in his 
confidence made signs to the guards that they should 
empty the bottle, and appearing to dread their mas- 
ter’s perceiving them, they drew it behind a tower, 
and began to drink. Meantime, the Cardinal hastily 
divested himself of his red robe, which he placed on 
a stick between two turrets, so that if the sentinels 
had glanced that way, they would have imagined him 
to be engaged in his usual occupation of observing 
the promenaders on the Motte Saint Pierre. He 
then had himself tied round by the cord, and fixing 
the thong, he swung himself over the battlements, 
and his people lowered him down the tremendous 
wall. At the sight of this fearful manceuvre, the priest 
stationed opposite was so terrified that he lost all 
presence of mind, and forgetting to throw up his hat, 
he fled away from the spot with all speed. His 
friends, however, perceived that the Cardinal had 
contrived to reach the ground, and hastening towards 
him, mounted him on a horse, which, proving too 
skittish for him, threw him on the pavement. This 
accident attracted many persons to the spot, and his 
people were obliged to use much exertion to prevent 
his being recognized and surrounded: they placed 
him on another horse, which he sat with infinite 
difficulty, for his shoulder was dislocated, and he was 
in extreme pain and perplexity. At length, he found 
himself in a boat, where the Duke de Brissac, and 
the Chevalier de Sevigné were waiting for him ; they 
lost né time in continuing their flight, and sometimes 
on the river, sometimes on horseback, he arrived, at 
the end of four hours, at the chateau de Beaupreau, 
where the Duchess de Brissac received him, though 
it was this very lady whom he had formerly endea- 
voured to carry off, with the project of marrying her 
in Holland. He was afterwards enabled to escape to 
Rome, where he was at length secure.” 

“It was at Nantes,” continues our authoress, 
“that the unfortunate Mary Stuart first set her 
foot on French ground.” The picture gallery of 
the town, described as precious in its contents, and 
excellent in their arrangement, has a singularly 
fine and well preserved portrait of poor Mary’s 
rival and persecutor, our Virgin Queen. Apropos 
of Nantes, too, Miss Costello recalls,—but who 
had forgotten it?—the sprightly description given 
by Madame de Sevigné of her visit, when re- 
ceived at the little postern door of its immense 
castle, “‘at the very spot where our cardinal 
escaped,” by “ M. de Lavardin, with five or six 
torch-bearers before him, accompanied by several 





noblemen.” The latest souvenir of Nantes be- 
longs to the romance of La Duchesse de Berri, 
—being the house where she so heroically en- 
dured incarceration behind the chimney ;— 
alas, that the tale of her sufferings should 
have been turned into a “hissing and a re- 
proach” by the most lame and impotent conclu- 
sion that ever wound up the history of a heroine! 
These objects of interest—these associations con- 
nected with the town—come before the traveller 
in a peculiarly agreeable form, owing to the 
remarkable cheerfulness and civility of its inha- 
bitants. 

A visit to Clisson, on the road to which haunted 
place Miss Costello first saw vines, was inter- 
rupted by a deluging shower. But our authoress 
has (as the old divines have it) improved the 
same pleasantly, for the good of her and our 
readers. 

“ We, therefore, made the best of our way back to 
our village inn, where we found most of our travelling 
companions already driven in by the rain, and occu- 
pying themselves in the only way which the place 
offered, namely, in endeavouring to make a dinner 
of slender and bad materials. Several chadfferettes 
being pressed into the service to dry the dripping feet 
of many of the party, something like content began 
to prevail. We had observed the uneasy movements 
of a stout elderly gentleman, who, together with his 
wife, a remarkably dingy-complexioned person, ap- 
peared to be thoroughly ennuyés. After sundry 
Visits, first to the garden, then to the street-door, in 
a vain hope that the deluge would abate a little of 
its fury after three hours, he seemed resolved on 
making acquaintance with us to relieve the torments 
of le spleen, which nothing seemed likely to dissipate. 
It could only have been the chance of finding some- 
thing comic in our insular manners which could have 
driven him to this, for our faces were as rueful as ‘his 
own. The next time we wandered listlessly to the 
open door, and gazed vacantly into the overflowed 
court, where stood our tantalizing vehicle, whose 
destination for Nantes was not till five o’clock, he 
addressed us in the following phrase, accompanying 
his words with a very meaning smile and jocose ex- 
pression, which seemed to indicate that more was 
meant than met the ear: ‘ Nod ust!’ We were 
considerably confused, feeling that our classical 
knowledge was quite incompetent to meet that of 
our new acquaintance ; but he quieted our fears by 
continuing his remarks in the same language, which 
we presently discovered to be English, and found 
that the cabalistic words he had used were intended 
as a piece of English waggery, and a comic congra- 
tulation on our not being annoyed during our journey 
by the dust.” 

On leaving Nantes, Miss Costello began to 
trace the Loire from town to town. That fine 
river suffers sadly by the exhausting heats of 
summer, being then a broad expanse fuller of 
sand than of water. The isle of Biesse is noticed 
as having formerly been a resort of the pirates of 
the Loire,—La Papotiere, as “the pavilion of 
the famous minister of Francis II., Landais, 
who was here surprised when at supper, by his 
enemies, and obliged to fly.” Loroux Bottereau, 
beyond these islands, has its love-legend of the 
niece of “the celebrated Bishop St. Felix ;”—in 
its castle, too, “the unfortunate John V., of 
Bretagne, was betrayed by the ambitious Mar- 
guerite de Clisson, widow of the son of Charles 
de Blois.” Then we come to Oudon, “ astrangely 
dilapidated old place,” with a splendid castle : 

“Tn 1526, this remarkable fortress was the abode 
of two brothers, Jean and Julien de Malestroit, who 
occupied their leisure hours in fabricating false 
money in this retreat, which money they found it 
very convenient to pass amongst their vassals as 
genuine, who were, malgré eux, forced to accept it 
with as little remonstrance as possible. Some of 
these persons, however, unable to support this novel 
species of tyranny, openly murmured at their mas- 
ters; but still redress appeared impossible, when, 
just at the happy time, Francis I., by good fortune, 
passed through Nantes, on his return from Spain, 
and the affair reached his ears. The measures he 





adopted were prompt, and the respectable chatelaing 
were besieged in their fort by a party too numerous 
to resist, who took them prisoners, and carried them 
off to the prisons of Bouffay, where, after a trial 
in which a long catalogue of crimes was proved 
against them, they were condemned and executed 
their goods confiscated, and their estates sold, which, 
in course of time, passed into the house of Condé, * # 
“The Loire beyond Ancenis spreads out broad 
and grand ; on the opposite shore stretching far into 
the distance, the imagination follows the wild hills of 
La Vendée. We passed through the pretty bourg 
of Anetz, and observed some curiously built long. 
roofed chateaux ; one which stood near the road wes 
surrounded by a formally arranged garden, whose 
blazing beauties seemed endeavouring to overstep 
the prim bounds laid out for them ; lines of small 
orange trees in bloom and fruit were ranged along 
the low wall and perfumed the air, and the house 
rose at the back with its inordinate length of slated 
lines, looking like an antiquated grandmamma ready 
to reprove the innovations of her family ; while be- 
side her stood the long straight unbending form of- 
the maiden aunt in the shape of a thin tower, which 
seemed to belong to another age, and looked the 
shade of Grise-gonelle embodied. We came soon 
after to another chateau, beautifully situated, com- 
manding a delightful view, with gardens, fish-ponds, 
and woods appertaining to it: we were then close to 
Varades, the scene of frightful struggles during the 
Vendéean wars, but now all calm and peaceful, and 
surrounded by a brilliant rainbow, within whose arch 
rose towers and trees and houses as in a framed pic. 
ture. The village of Marillais succeeds, where for- 
merly so many miracles were performed by Notre 
dame l’Angevine, that pilgrims flocked to her shrine 
in such numbers as to make the slaughter of a hun- 
dred bullocks no more for their nourishment than so 
many chickens: even at the present day crowds are 
still to be seen here on the Nativity of the Virgin ; 
but it is the fair, not the miracles, that brings them. 
On a high hill is seen the majestic tower of Saint 
Florent le Vieil or le Montglonne, almost the last 
vestige of the once magnificent abbey raised by the 
piety of Charlemagne, and vencrated through ages ; 
here is to be seen the tombelle de St. Moron, where 
he slept for a hundred years, and where St. Florent 
retired after having driven out a whole host of ser- 
pents who disputed his right to usurp their abode. 
These legends, however, are seldom named here; we 
had left behind all belief of the sort in simple and 
imaginative Bretagne: the tremendous ravages of 
the Vendéean armies have long ago terrified the 
race of dragons, as well as miracle-mongers into the 
lowest caverns far beneath the shallow waters of the 
sparkling Loire, never to see the light of day again. 
Ingrande formed the ancient limits of Anjou and 
Bretagne, and as the sole separation was two poles 
on which were elevated the arms of the duchies, 
beside which was placed a huge stone, it is easy to 
imagine in those peaceable times the contentions that 
must have taken place on the borders, which borders 
were actually in the town itself. One cause of jea- 
lousy between the towns-people was comical enough. 
When the Duchess Anne became Queen of France 
she granted the right of franc-salé to the Bretons, 
who consequently paid for salt only two liards a 
pound, while the Angevines were obliged to buy at 
the rate of thirteen and fourteen sous. The streets 
being very narrow a contraband trade was constantly 
carried on out of the opposite windows. The less 
fortunate neighbours, who had not profited by these 
opportunities, were always busy watching the others 
and finding cause of quarrel in their indulging at 
breakfast in the luxuries of bacon, ham, or salt her- 
rings. Though these disputes exist no longer, and 
no one interferes with his neighbour’s ménage, yet the 
town of Ingrande is still divided, one part belonging 
to the Loire Inferieure, the other to the Maine and 
Loire. It is a pretty little lively town, with a very 
ancient church, and a splendid view round it. Here 
we were greeted by a charming wedding group, con- 
sisting of ten couples, all full of gaiety and spirits, 
neatly and prettily dressed, the women in dark petti- 
coats and geranium-coloured aprons, and the men 
wearing their colours. We had not long left this 
lively party behind, before we were struck with a 
sight which, of all we had yet met with in the way 
of ruined castles, interested us the most, and when 
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we heard its history we could not help mentally 
congratulating the bridal guests that its former terri- 
ble possessor was no longer likely to peer out of his 
windows on the train beneath his turrets, or woe to 
the pretty bride! for how would she have escaped 
from the clutches of this worse Don Juan, the dread- 
ful croque-mitaine, this chief of brigands, whose fame 
has spread from Indus to the pole ; for who has not 
heard, in every language and in every clime, of the 
appalling name of Blue Beard! Yes, here lived 
Barbe-bleue, not as we know him, the Turkish hus- 
band of Fatima, and the butcher of the blue cham- 
ber, but in his French character, and in his real 
identity, as Gilles de Retz, Sieur de Laval.” 

There would be no end of our article were 
we to attempt the history of this monster, 
who figured, as our readers will recollect, in 
Mr. Leitch Ritchie’s clever and forcible ro- 
mance, ‘The Magician.’ Neither, lest our 
pilgrimage of the Loire be drawn out to a dis- 
proportionate length, may we linger at Champ- 
tocé, once again to tell how the Emperor 
Joseph the Second, while travelling in France 
under the name of the Count of Falkenberg, 
there assisted at a christening festival, and 
stood sponsor to the postmaster’s child,—a 
petite comédie ready made for M. Scribe. An- 
gers is a fine ancient town, full of “ Shakspeare 
fancies,” and with a cathedral remarkable in its 
architecture, as being completed on the plan 
according to which it was commenced, as co 
ing, exteriorly, no flying buttresses to support 
the immense expanse of roof,—and still, within, 
a vault, ——- by pillars, the columns being 
built into the walls, though the nave is fifty feet 
wide. Soon after Angers is passed, the Levées 
de la Loire begin :— 

“The Levée is now a fine broad-paved road by 
the side of the river, bordered with rows of poplars 
and passing through towns and villages and rich 
meadows. One village, that of Tuffeaux, is remark- 
able for its immense quarries of sandstone (tuffa), 
which have been worked for twelve centuries, for 
the construction of most of the edifices on each side 
of the Loire. These quarries are at the present day 
actual catacombs, and it is unsafe to attempt to 
explore them. From this spot begins a very remark- 
able feature of these shores, and one which, when 
first seen, excites the greatest surprise. I allude to 
those subterranean habitations scooped in the rock, 
whose mysterious and picturesque appearance I at 
first thought a work of nature, but their frequent re- 
currence convinced me that the hand of man had 
formed them, and, as for leagues they constantly 
appear, not only by the river, but spread over the 
interior of the country, they ceased, of course, to 
excite astonishment, but had always the same interest, 
for nothing can be so romantic and curious as these 
caverns at every imaginable distance along the face 
of the rock, inhabited by all classes of people, from 
the beggar who finds a mere shelter, and the peasant 
who scantily furnishes his sylvan apartment, to the 
rich bourgeois who builds himself a summer retreat, 
and ornaments his wild haunt in every variety of 
way which his taste or fancy may suggest.” 

Miss Costello was delighted with Saumur, the 
next “station” of her pilgrimage. ‘It is diffi- 
cult,” she says, ‘‘to find anywhere a more 
—- lively, pleasant view than the Place of 
the Hotel de Ville. The bridge is one of the 
finest on the Loire: the castle, with all its 
strength, wears a gay, not a grim military look, 
and the views are animated “by innumerous 
windmills, which whirl round on every little 
eminence, and look like children’s toys.’’ Saumur 
has fine churches :—that of Notre Dame de Nan- 
tilly is hung round with quaint old tapestry, and 
possesses morethan one curious relic: that of Notre 
Dame des Ardelliefs owns a pretty effigy of Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours, with a legend to match. 
In short, the town is interesting, besides being 
cheerful, and wearing an aspect of prosperity. 
M. de Balzac saw it through a glass of gloomier 
tint, when choosing it as scene for the trials 
of ‘Eugénie Grandet,’ and the avarice of her 
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father—a figure drawn with all the stern force 
of Rembrandt, but without Rembrandt’s mellow- 
ness of colour. So agreeably engrossed, however, 
was Miss Costello with ancient legendary lore, 
that she had not a word or thought to spare for 
one of the most striking and powerful of modern 
stories. We forgive her this oversight for the 
sake of her sketches of the real characters she 
meets on the road. These are— 

“ The vignerons, who are a class quite apart from 
others ; they are rich, industrious, sober, and respect- 
able: keeping strictly to their own habits, marrying 
amongst themselves, and being altogether distin- 
guished from their neighbours. A master vigneronr, 
after his vintage is completed, and the husks of the 
grapes alone left, has boiling water poured upon them, 
and filling casks with this, allows the mixture to 
ferment until a drink is procured which is the 
strongest that either he or his men ever indulge in: 
they are never known to be intoxicated, or to exceed 
in any way the bounds of temperance ; they are good 
masters, and honest in all their dealings: like the 
Bretons, they have peculiar and not very gallant 
notions with respect tothe weaker sex. The women 
are so attached to their cows that they appear to 
feel an equal affection towards them and their 
children, and on the death of one their lamentations 
know no bounds: the men consider it beneath them 
to attend to the cattle, as they look on them as 
peculiarly the women’s charge, who are also offended 
at being interfered with ; nor do they, as in many 
parts of France, meddle with their husband’s depart- 
ment, the care of the horses. A master of a family 
always addresses his wife by the familiar style of tu 
and foi, but she never forgets his superior dignity so 
much as to return his salutation but by using the 
ceremonious pronoun vous ; the master and his sons 
take precedence of the mistress and the other 
females of the establishment ; all the family, even 
to the lowest servants, dine at the same board in the 
Saxon style, with a divided part for the master, and 
all partake of the same very homely food, consisting 
of black bread and bacon. Before they separate, the 
master and mistress drink between them one small 
glass of real wine as a kind of grace cup to the rest, 
who then disperse to their occupations ; the mistress 
sometimes eats white bread in case of illness. * * 
They are not in general long-lived, for it is a very 
fatiguing employment, and the necessity for stooping 
draws their figures strangely out of the perpendicular 
—sometimes it is painful to behold persons, not par- 
ticularly aged, literally bent double and apparently 
walking on all fours! * * After the hours allotted 
to repose amongst all workmen, when the time is 
come to resume their duties, it is customary with the 
vinedressers to strike on their implements of labour, 
tinter @ la marre, to call their companions together. 
In many instances bells do this office, and the pro- 
prietors of some of the largest vineyards have en- 
dowed churches for the privilege of having their 
workmen rung together at stated periods; this is 
called ringing the ¢intamarre. These rural signals 
serve also for other purposes ; sometimes I have seen 
a hive of bees collected by the sound of the marre. 
In the time of conscription the vignerons had a 
custom of warning each other from vineyard to vine- 
yard by the same sound of the approach of soldiers, 
and the reply extended itself rapidly along the line: 
the moment the troops were seen on the horizon, 
this warning told all the men to disappear in time. 
Shepherds also in the woods did the same on the 
approach of a wolf. This custom of warning by 
signs was practised in Gaul in the time of Cesar. 
It was thus that the massacre of the Romans at 
Orleans by the Gauls was known in Auvergne be- 
tween the rising and setting of the sun. At Blois, 
according to old usage, when it was time to leave off 
work, the cry was raised, § Diew pardoint au Comte 
Thibault,’ and at the same time the marre was struck 
with @ stone. This was in grateful memory of a 
certain Count Thibault who introduced the custom 
in order to prevent the workmen from being forced 
to labour too long.” 

It is interesting to encounter these traces of the 
old picturesque ordinances for the division of 
time and the regulation of labour. They are 
still not wholly obsolete. When quoting (4then. 
No. 635) Miss Lawrance’s curious note, in which 





the “ boyling of a posset” is to be measured by a 
Paternoster, and “half an 4ve Marye” is to stand 
for rest or pause, amid the four mots blown when 
“ye harte is ytake,” we little thought that these 
usages might be still employed. And yet, the 
other day, a friend of ours at a German 
“brunnen” had this very Paternoster receipt 
quoted in her defence by the servant who had been 
reproached for not having boiled the eggs enough. 
So, too, we doubt not, that in by-places among 
the vineyards of the Loire, the benevolent Count 
Thibault may still be invoked at the close of the 
vintage day, though the memory of his services 
be forgotten. Pity that some old knight or 
ecclesiastic did not bequeath, as a precept, to 
his vassals or children, that a well-kept road is 
an excellent and worshipful thing. Miss Cos- 
tello, though by no means prone to complain and 
take exceptions, declares the entrance to Fon- 
tevraud little better than a water-course, and 
narrowly escaped an overturn in her abbey-chase. 

Alas! for the splendid abbey of Fontevraud, 
the Lion-Heart’s burial-place ;—it has been of 
late degraded into a prison: the choir of the 
church only being now employed as a chapel. 
The interesting monuments it still contains are so 
well described that we must give the passage :— 

“ Raised about three or four feet from the ground, 
on wooden blocks, are placed four statues, three of 
which are at once recognised as Henry II. of Eng- 
land, and Elionore his wife, and their warrior son, 
Richard Ceur de Lion; beside the latter reclines a 
delicate female form, which is either his wife Beren- 
gére, or the widow of his brother, John Lackland, 
antiquaries are divided as to which. It is impossible 
that any poet’s description could better convey to 
the mind the impression of the actual appearance of 
Ceur de Lion in life, than this glorious effigy. As 
you gaze upon it, an involuntary awe creeps over 
you, and the frowning brow seems to contract still 
more, as if reproving the freedom which permits so 
near an approach to a monarch so powerful and so 
commanding. His forehead is the grandest I ever 
beheld—broad, open, and majestic, with straight 
brows knit firmly together, sternly, and somewhat 
fiercely; the upper part of the nose is finely formed, 
but, alas! the rest is defaced, yet, strange to say, the 
countenance is not disfigured. The eyes are closed, 
and appear well cut, though not very large; the 
mouth is firm and handsome, the chin cloven and 
very finely rounded, the jaw powerful, ‘the short 
curled beard, and hair’ flowing and thick, and the 
moustache fine. The shape of the head good, rather 
broad in front—the throat remarkably thick and 
strong, and the breadth of the chest prodigious. One 
hand remains, which is large and powerful, and ad- 
mirably sculptured, as, indeed, is the whole statue: 
he wears a robe gathered at the throat, and a belt 
round the waist, but no appearance of armour ; his 
feet, which are somewhat mutilated, rest on a lion, 
which is sufficiently apparent. A circlet with jewels 
surrounds his head, the hair is very dark auburn, and 
the whole, as is usual in statues of this and of earlier 
date, has been painted. His heavy mace lies by his 
side, an evidence of his strength and power.” 

We are next led to Chinon,—where Richard 
was brought to die, as Henry the Second of 
England had done before him. ~ This castle is 
the “Windsor of the French,” and, as such, 
preserved from dilapidation by a politic govern- 
ment. ‘The drive thither is beautiful; though 
it may not be so eventfully varied for every 
one as for our authoress :— 

“ We had plenty of leisure to remark all the beau- 
tiful varieties of our way, for the little carriage in 
which we travelled, occupying the two foremost seats, 
so as to have an uninterrupted view, was conducted 
by a boy, whose age could not be more than twelve 
or thirteen, and who appeared to be in a state of 
enjoyment perfectly enviable; whether he had but 
lately arrived at the honours of a conducteur, or 
whether he was influenced by the extreme beauty of 
the morning, and resolved for once to indulge in un- 
interrupted happiness, certain it is that he had thrown 
all care to the winds, and all fear of overturn or mis- 
adventure to the fates, and all responsibility on his 
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horses ; as, leaning carelessly back on his box, fas- 
tening the reins to a knob on the carriage, he aban- 
doned himself to delicious thought, or rather absence 
of thought, and applied his ear diligently to catch 
the foreign sounds which fell from our lips as we 
conversed in English, or to join in occasionally when 
‘his countrymen and ourselves talked of the scene 
jaround. I never saw so perfect a picture of bliss as 
his gay laughing face exhibited, or such premeditated 
enjoyment as he seemed to be indulging in; mean- 
time, the horses, who were strong and large, and not 
by any means loaded, toak it as easily as their young 
master, and sauntered along at a pace more suited to 
contemplation than diligence. It was not till we 
had reached a charming turn of the road, which was 
here bordered with plum-trees, loaded with the deli- 
cious white plum of Touraine, and were passing 
through a village, that the sound of a clock suddenly 
dispelled in a moment his dream of joy—he started 
from his recumbent posture, seized his reins and his 
jwhip, and, with the startling exclamation of ‘ Bon 
Dieu!’ bestowed a smart lash on the dormant ani- 
mals, who were plodding onwards through a beautiful 
wood in unconscious ease. Not only was the young 
charioteer himself aroused, but some sharp voices, 
which he had not heeded before, now sounded in a 
higher key from the inéerieur, ordering him to hasten 
his movements, or we should not arrive at Chinon 
till night. At this awful surmise, terror seemed to 
give new energy to the arm of the lately happy idler 
—he stood up like one contending in a chariot race, 
and presently his well-directed blows and vociferous 
exclamations roused equal vigour in his steeds—with 
manes and tails flying, heads tossed up, heels flung 
abroad, and harness in disorder, on they rushed, as 
though some monster of the Loire had suddenly 
emerged from the waters, and driven them on like 
the coursers of Hippolytus. To every one now whom 
we met, our young furieux shrieked out inquiries as 
to the precise time of day, and by their jeers and 
laughter we at length discovered the cause of this 
sudden metamorphosis. If, like the victim of the 
wood demon, he had not arrived at the inn in the 
market-place at Chinon at a given hour, he had a 
fearful amende to pay !—for now the truth was appa- 
rent,—we were travelling in the mail,and he was the 
postman! Tramp, tramp, across the land we went, 
splash, splash, across the lea—when presently our 
animated young friend turned round to us with a 
glance of exultation ; and, raising his whip-hand, he 
pointed to a distant height covered with trees— La 
voila!’ said he, ‘et je me suis bien sauvé!’ He 
could descry, although we could not, the towers of 
Chinon, hailing him afar off, and now he knew that 
his anxiety might be at end, for he should arrive at 
the minute. Fora time, as the road was level, he 
relaxed his speed, and we went quietly along, between 
long line of poplars, till we reached the bridge, and 
there the magnificent towers of the gorgeous ruin of 
Chinon first burst upon our sight. Far up the height, 
crowning its very pinnacle, rose a pile of antique 
walls, one over the other, with an enormous donjon 
frowning over all; the clear, glassy Vienne bathing 
the foot of the stupendous rock into which the castle 
is built; fairy islands, covered with willows and 
poplars, appearing to float along the surface of the 
lake-like waters, and high above, hanging from peak 
to peak, a bridge, which seemed to connect two cliffs, 
whose steep and rugged sides descended perpendicu- 
larly into the river. Not long, however, could we 
contemplate this picture, glowing with the bright 
light of a summer morning’s sun; across the old 
bridge straight went our vehicle, regardless of a whole 
phalanx of waggons, market-carts, barrows, mules, 
and panniered donkeys, regardless of the shouts and 
remonstrances of the passengers, and the threats of 
opposing drivers: ‘ Place! place!’ vociferated our 
hero of the post, as he drove before him man and 
beast ;—coming violently in contact with a cart laden 
with stones, as he turned the sharp corner, we thought 
it was all over with our safety, but the strength of 
the springs resisted every obstacle, and our foaming 
steeds, and fiery guide, went thundering into the 
square ; there an extraordinary spectacle awaited us; 
not an inch of pavement, in a very spacious place, 
surrounded with lofty and well-built houses, but was 
occupied by market people and their wares: heaps 
of fruit, flowers, vegetables ; droves of pigs, sheep, 
calves ; mounds of meat, cheese, butter, fowls, ducks, 








geese, men, women, children, and dogs; all were 
mingled together so thickly that it seemed impossible 
to drop a pin between them. The men, some in 
large Spanish sombreros, some in ancient French 
cocked hats; the women in scarlet petticoats and 
aprons, and snow-white caps of various shapes; a 
bright blue sky above, a glowing sun over all; such 
was the market-place of Chinon, with its ruined, 
slovenly, wooden market-house, affording no retreat 
to the crowds who flocked round and near it; and 
through all this compact mass, hallooing, cracking 
his whip, and calling at the top of his voice *‘ Gare! 
gare!—-place! place!’ drove furiously onward our 
official friend, holding aloft the insignia of his office, 
the expected letter-bag. At this moment, the deep 
tone of the church bell of Chinon began to peal, and 
before the last stroke of eleven had sounded on the 
ears of the half crushed and trampled, screaming, 
scolding, expostulating, denizens of the market-place, 
the * conquering hero’ of the royal mail had stopped 
before the door of the principal hotel, and delivered 
his credentials to the attendants.” 

Here, again, we must stop, and neither trust 
ourselves to enter the castle, Re les Caves 
Peintes,” the other lion of Chinon, so graphi- 
cally described by Miss Costello. Enough, and 
more than enough ground, full of interest, re- 
mains to us for a third and final excursion under 
her guidance. 
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The Young Prima Donna: a Romance of the Opera, 
3 vols., by Mrs. Grey.—Few who frequent the Opera 
sufficiently reflect on the heavy sacrifice in happiness 
and morality, made by those who minister to their 
amusement; fewer still, it is to be feared, ever admit 
the consideration that the amelioration can only pro- 
ceed from themselyes—from mingled circumspectness 
and a generous toleration in intercourse with those 
who are weak, and yet tempted on every side. But 
80 serious a subject is not to be fillipped away in a 
brief notice of the last new novel: nor does Mrs, 
Grey’s illustration of the miseries to which an artiste 
may be subjected, either by its accuracy of concep- 
tion or fidelity of detail, call for such comment. 
The fault of the book is, that in the excess of its sen- 
timental pathos, the interest it excites is morbid ; and 
the character it delineates, untrueto nature. The story 
lies in a small compass. A musical prodigy, daughter 
to a vain and silly woman, is early in life distin- 
guished by the affectionate friendship of a noble 
family of Grandison amiability; and instructed in 
the principles of religion by the lonely, venerable 
clergyman, who, in novels at least, has been the 
father confessor and protector of so many in their 
hours of vicissitude and friendlessness. These hal- 
cyon days, however, are of short duration. Rosalie 
is pounced upon by an unprincipled and licen- 
tious Italian singing-master and speculator, who, 
to acquire entire control over her, marries her 
querulous mother, and carries her off to Italy. 
She is represented under such circumstances as 
passing through the ordeal of professional edu- 
cation, not merely unscathed, but absolutely with 
increase of refinement and delicacy. She is brought 
to England for her début, and for a time harshly se- 
cluded from her old noble friends; when she does 
resume her intercourse with them, it is to bring, in- 
nocently on her part, trouble, distress and perplexity 
both upon herself and her patrons: for she has fixed 
her affections, as might be expected, on one by whom 
they could not honourably be requited; and by such 
prepossession is rendered deaf to the faithful devo- 
tion of a young Italian, who, like herself, is a 
singer, and whose passion, though somewhat unmanly 
in its expression, is probably none the less true to 
the southern character. Of such a tissue of circum- 
stances, the result could not be otherwise than cala- 
mitous ; and Mrs, Grey has wrought it up effectively 
we admit, but with the ejaculations, and tears and 
sighs, the day for which it was to be hoped had 
passed away from the drama and the novel. All 
who love to be made unhappy cannot gratify their 
taste better than by a perusal of this tale. 

The Voice of Conscience, by Mrs. Quentin Kennedy. 
—This tale is said to be founded on facts, and we 
believe that it is so, although the facts are rather dis- 
torted. The outline is simply this: a young man in 





the lower ranks of life, better educated than most of 
his class, was converted by the late Mr. Wesley, be- 
came a Methodist preacher, married a rich wife, and 
at her death inherited an ample fortune. Possessed 
of wealth, he separated himself from his religious 
friends, went to Ireland, took for his second wife a 
dashing lady, who, after two years, eloped. The hus- 
band now attempted to drown grief by dissipation, 
wasted health, money, and character, was met in his 
poverty and despair by Mr. Wesley, and finally be- 
came a penitent. Assuredly, such a history is not 
well suited to illustrate the force of conscience. The 
authoress, indeed, has endeavoured to give it such a 
tendency by colouring the incidents: but even on her 
own showing, the moral to be deduced from the tale, 
is the danger of elevating the conceited and the half. 
educated to a sphere for which they are unprepared 
by previous experience. Had the real facts been 
stated, a sterner moral would perhaps have been in- 
culcated. 

Nautical Sketches, by Hamilton Moore, jun.—The 
Orphan of Nepaul; a tale of Hindustan.—These 
books are coupled, for a reason little more cogent 
than the “salmons” by which Monmouth and Mace- 
don were heretofore united in the same parallel; 
namely, because they are both single volumes, and of 
very indifferent quality. Compared with the sketches 
of our first-rate sea novelists, Mr. Moore’s lucubrations 
are poor indeed, and the illustrations which garnish 
them are a disgrace to lithography. The ‘ Orphan 
of Nepaul’ is what its title will intimate to the initi- 
ated—a new but a sickly version of “ Love in the 
East,” in which the hero is an English officer, and 
the heroine a fair Brahmin— 

Dusky as Night, but Night with all her stars. 

Centennial Celebration in Wilton, U.S., by E. Pea- 
body.—We heretofore [ No. 621] brought these Cen- 
tennial Celebrations under the consideration of our 
readers, They are festivals peculiar we believe to 
the New England States, and from them we get an 
insight into local life and history. In the records 
before us, however, there is but little worthy of spe- 
cial attention. Wilton has no early history—had 
no Pilgrim Fathers; it is a mere offset from one 
or other of the great seabord districts. The first 
family settled there in 1739, and the progress of 
the settlement may be clearly traced in the records 
and traditions of the neighbourhood ; from which it 
appears that deer were killed in the town in 1775, 
and wolves trapped in 1787; that within the me- 
mory of persons now living “men have been treed 
by bears ;” that wild turkeys were shot there in 
1797, two moose killed within the limits of the town, 
and two extensive meadows flooded by the Beaver, 
whose dams are yet to be seen. One of the records of 
early struggle relates to the erection of the second 
church, or meeting-house as it is called, in 1773, 
which was begun and completed in two days. People 
after the Backwood fashion came, it appears, from 
neighbouring settlements and distant towns to lend 
assistance, and among other provision made for this 
great work, the town “voted to provide one barrel 
of West India rum, five barrels of New England 
rum, one barrel of good brown sugar, half a box of 
good lemons, and two loaves of loafsugar, for framing 
and raising the meeting-house.”” Yet in the eye of 
philosophy, even the history of Wilton has its general 
as well as special interest. From the following 
passages the reader will learn that in New England 
there is such a thing as a school tax; that people 
there pay more than is required by law; and that 
the voluntary system, whatever other objections there 
may be to it, does not necessarily tend to abridge 
the revenues of the church. Thus in 1803 the whole 
amount collected for the support of the religious 
institutions of the town was about 265 dollars a year, 
whereas it now exceeds 1200 ; and “the school tax 
assessed by the town has always been more than was 
required by law, and of late years nearly double 
that amount; besides what has been raised for private 
and subscription schools; and a much larger sum— 
some years much more than all the rest —which 
has been expended by young men and women in 
schools, academies and colleges abroad, where they 
have gone to seek further opportunities of education.” 
Now for the presumed consequences. “To this 
liberal support of schools and religious institutions,” 
says Mr. Peabody, “ I think we may trace, in a great 
measure, several very important results, such as a 
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general intelligence, and a taste for intellectual plea- 
sures and pursuits, and the general good morals, It is 
not known, for example, that any native of Wilton has 
ever committed a crime which has subjected him to any 
of the severer penalties of the law.” “To this also 
may be attributed in part the small number of pau- 

ers.” ‘The first pauper was a man of the name of 
Stratton, who received aid before the revolution. 
From this time till 1830 [more than fifty years] 
there were but seven families, and these but in part, 
who were supported by the town. Some other indi- 
yiduals, but very few, have occasionally received aid.” 
Again he observes, that “ very few of the inhabitants 
are in the habit of drinking ardent spirits ;” and that 
« Wilton has never been able to support a lawyer. 
The only one who ever attempted to settle in the 
town, was starved out in three months.’’ Here then 
is proof of what we have so often insisted on, that the 
cost of educating the people is not all loss. If the 
inhabitants of Wilton have been taxed for the sup- 
port of public schools, they have paid less for the 
support of the poor, and for the apprehension, prose- 
cution and support of criminals ; and suffered less 
from the robberies and the wrongs which such cri- 
minality presupposes. 

The Poetry of the Passions, selected chiefly from 
British Authors. —A well-printed little volume, but 
selected without taste from the great storehouses of 
British song, with which the editor seems very im- 
perfectly acquainted. 

Slavery in India, by W. Adam.—A searching ex- 
posure of the means, said to be employed by the 
servants of the East India Company, to extend and 
perpetuate slavery in Hindostan, and to frustrate the 
acts of parliament for the abolition of the slave-trade. 

Memoir of Mr. Robert Spence, by R. Burdekin.— 
Mr. Spence was for many years the father or leader 
of the Methodists in York ; his biography there- 
fore has a local interest which may justify the publi- 
cation ; but there is nothing which would recommend 
it to the notice of general readers. 

The Nun of Florence, by Guido SorellitA work 
published by subscription, with the avowed purpose 
of affording relief to an aged parent, is not a fit sub- 
ject for criticism, and we shall rest content with 
simply announcing it. 

The Protestant Exiles of the Zillerthal. Trans- 
lated by J. B. Saunders.—An account of the perse- 
cution of the Tyrolese Protestants by the Austrian 
government. 

Tales of the Village —Stale controversy rendered 
more unpalatable by improbable fiction. 

Petit Dictionnaire.—An attempt to simplify the 
perplexing difficulty of the gender of French nouns. 

The Book of Illustrations, by the Rey. H. G. Salter. 
—A collection, original and select, of the similitudes 
and parables, which the editor deems best suited to 
illustrate religious truth. 

Tales of the Kings of England, by Stephen Percy. 
—These tales,” says the preface, “have been 
written as much for the amusement of children as 
their instruction.” They will contribute very little 
either to one or the other. 

History of Ancient and Modern Rome, by Mrs. C. 
de Havilland.—A catechetical form is the worst that 
could be adopted in a history, and this is not even a 
good specimen of catechetical history. 








List of New Books.—Debrett’s Peerage of Great Britain 
and Ireland, revised, corrected, and continued, by G. W. 
Collen, Esq. 8vo. 30s. bd.—Marnock’s Floricultural Maga- 
zine, Vol. IV. 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.—Bond’s View of Ancient 
Geography, 2nd edit. 12mo. with 7 coloured outline maps in 
4to. 4s. Gd. swd.—The Home Mission, an Irish Story, 12mo. 
3s. cl.—Knox’s Traditions of the Rhine, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.— 
Bulwer’s Works, Vol. VII. ‘Paul Clifford,’ fe. 8vo. 6s. cL— 
The Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain and America con- 
trasted, by J. Montgomery, 8vo. 9s. 6d. cl.—The Chronicles of 
Monstrellet, translated by Johnes, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 30s. cl. 
—The Hand-Book of Wines, 18mo. 2s. cl.—Salomons on the 
Persecution of the Jews at Damascus, 8vo. 3s. bds.—Darvill 
on the Racehorse, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cl._—Hours of 
Recreation, by a Village Curate, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—The 
Pope, a novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl—Views in the 
Canadas, imp. folio, coloured, 67. 6s., plain, 41. 4s. bd.— 
Viscomte de Beaumont’s Sketches in Denmark, Sweden, &c. 
imp. folio, coloured, 62. 6s., plain, 42. 4s. bd.—Campbell’s 
Poetical Works, new edit. with wood-cuts, 12mo. 9s. 6d. cl. 
—Inwood’s Tables for Purchasing Estates, &c. 9th edit. 
12mo. 7s. cl.—Mushet’s Papers on Iron and Steel, with 
plates, royal 8vo. 30s. cl—Davis on Water in the Head, 
8vo. 9s. 6d. cl—Memoirs, Letters, &c. of the late James 
Smith, edited by Horace Smith, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl.— 
Legal Hand-Book, “ Partnership,” 18mo. 2s. cl.—Eagle’s 
Tithe Commutation Acts, 3rd edit. 12mo. 8s. bda—Holland’s 





Medical Notes, 2nd edit. 8vo. 18s. cl.—Practical Medicine, 
by various Contributors, edited by Dr. Tweedie, 5 vols. 
oy 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d. cl.—Library of Medicine, “ Practical, 

ol. V.,” post 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl.—Blake on Delirium Tremens, 
2nd edit. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Clutterbuck on the Proper Adminis- 
tration of Bloodletting, royal 8vo. 6s. cl_—Habershon’s 
Dissertations on the Prophetic Scriptures, post 8vo. 9s. cl.— 
Detached Thoughts, royal 32mo. 2s. cl—Mason’s Primitive 
Christianity in Ireland, fe. 8vo. 4s. cl.—Sewell’s Christian 
Morals, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Exposition of the Church Catechism 
for Diocesan Schools, &c. 12mo. 3s. cl.—The Rev. H. Mel- 
ville’s Sermons, new edit. Vol. L 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Bishop 
Bull's Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Scandret on Sacrifice, 18mo. 
3s. 6d. cl.—Bishop Patrick on Prayer, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cL— 
Young Communicants, 18mo. 2s. cl.—Taylor’s Life of Jesus, 
for the Young, 12mo. 3s. cl.—The Faith and Practice of a 
Church of England-man, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Williams’s Sym- 
bolical Euclid, new edit. 18mo. 6s. 6d. cl., 7s. roan.—Rob- 
son’s Greek Lexicon to the New Testament, 12mo. 78. 6d. 
cl.—Thomson's Guide to Scripture Pronunciation, 18mo. 8d. 
swd., ls. cl.—Pike’s Spelling-Book, new edit. 12mo. ls. 6d. 
bd.—A lfieri’s Italian and French Conversations, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cl.—A Key to the Exercises in Delille’s French Grammar, 
3rd edit. 12mo. 3s. bd.—Crabbe’s Elements of German Con- 
versation, 8th edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bd.—Hall’s Latin Roots, 
4th edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Barber’s Missionary Tales for 
Little Listeners, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 











[ADVERTISEMENT.]—BONNECHOSES HISTORY OF 
FRANCE—This History has been adopted by the Royal 
Council of Public Instruction for the use of the Normal 
Schools of France. The French Minister of War has also 
just subscribed for a large number of copies for distribution 

gst the Regi ts in the French service. The English 
translation of this popular work may be had of all Book- 
sellers, price 7s. 6d., the two volumes of the French edi- 
pn ma comprised in the one of the English. C. Tilt, 
ondon. 








CADVERTISEMENT.]—Now ready, handsomely printed in 
cr. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cl., COOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PRO- 


herafter do ensue. And the same persons did ex- 
amyn upon ther othes at Ley, in the countie of Lan- 
caster, the x day of August in the xxv yere of the 
reign of your noble Highnes Sir Richard Hoghton, 
Sir Willm Leylond, Knyghts, and Thomas How- 
croft yo" servaunts and other of the Counsaill of me 
the said Erle beyng present wt us. And the said Sir 
Henry hath attached the said priest and send hym 
to yor Highnes. And Sir Richard Clerke Vyker of 
Leegh deposith and saith yt the xx daye of July last 
past he redde a proclamacon at Croston in the howse 
of John Blakeston concernyng Lady Katharin, 
Princesse Doager, whiche Sir Jamys Harrison, preist, 
hering the said proclamacdn said that Quene 
Katharyn was Quene, and that Nan Bullen shuld 
not be Quene nor the King be no King but on his 
berying. Also Sir John Haworthe, preist, examyned 
saithe upon his othe that he herd the said Sir 
Jamys saye that Quene Katharyn shuld be Quene 
and as for Nan Bullen who the Devell made hir 
Quene, and as for the King shuld not be King but 
on his bering. Also Willm Dalton, squyer, examyned 
and sworn upon a boke deposeth and saith that after 
that on Sir Richard Clerke had redde the said pro- 
clamacin he redde certeyn articles in the said pro- 
clamacin to the said Sir Jamys wt certeyn persons 
ther being present. The said Sir Jamys said I will 
take non for Quene but Quene Katharin who the 
devell made Nan Bullen that hoore Quene for I will 
never take her for Quene, and the King on his 
bering. And then the said Willm said hold thy 





POSITIONS DEMONSTRATED ; being a KEY to the Exer- 
CISEs appended to his edition of the ‘Elements of Euclid.’ 
Upwards of One Hundred and Twenty Propositions, deduced 
from the principles established in the First Six Books of 
Euclid, are illustrated in it by New Diagrams, and will 
afford the Teacher a ready means of exercising the ingenuity 
and analytical resources of his Pupils —Whittaker & Co., 


Ave Maria-lane ; of whom may be had, CooLey’s ELEMENTS | 


or Evctip, uniform with the above, price 4s. 6d.; and 
Coo.ey’s Figures or Evcuip, with the Enunciations, price 
1s. 6d. 





everything connetted with the New Postage Rates will be 
found at 49, New Bond-street.—Envelopes, all sizes, 8d. per 
100; Kennedy’s Post-office Writing Papers, two sheets and 
an envelope, within a single postage ; Letter Weighers from 
1s.; Letter Paper, 37. per quire, or 5s. per ream; Note Paper, 
2d. per quire, or 3s. per ream; the most elegant assort- 
ment of Envelope Cases, from 5s. 6d. Name Plate elegantly 
engraved and 100 superfine cards printed for 5s. Blotting 
Books, Bibles, and Prayer Books, in plain and handsome 
bindings. Kennedy's fine Cumberland Lead Pencils, the 
best in London, 6d. each, or 4s. 6d. the dozen. To THosk 
WHO ARE ABOUT TO TRAVEL, he begs to offer his WRITING 
DESKS and DRESSING CASES. Also, Kennedy's Leather 
Writing Desk with Bramah Lock, lis. 6d.; Rosewood and 
Mahogany Dressing Cases, with silver fittings, from 10 to 15 
guineas; Brush Cases, in Russia or Morocco, fitted with 
three of the best brushes, 17s. 6d.; also the Portable Dress- 
ing Case at 10s. 6d.; Mahogany Writing Desks from 8s.; 
Rosewood Work-boxes, from 4s. 6d.to 10 guineas; Despatch 
Boxes, in Russia or Morocco, Russia pocket-books, spring 
clasp, from 2s. 3d. The very best Cutlery, comprising scis- 
sors, penknives, razors, table cutlery; a large variety of 
Inkstands. Dressing-cases repaired and refitted.—F. Ken- 
nedy’s Dressing-case Manufactory, 49, New Bond-street. 











ORIGINAL LETTERS O 
THE 


F THE REIGN OF HENRY 
EIGHTH. 

Tue following extracts from an examination taken 
in August, 1534, will show, as stated in our former 
notice (No. 664), the vigilance with which the pro- 
ceedings of the clergy were watched, even in remote 
districts :— 

“Pleas it your Highness to be advertysed that 
wher as Sir Willm Fitzwilliam, Knyght on of your 
Counsaillors and Tresorer of your moost honorable 
howse lately directed his several letters unto us your 
humble subgetts and servaunts, Edward Erle of Derby 
and Henry Faryngton, Knyght, wherby we perceyve 
yor Gracs pleasyr is that a lewde and noghty preist 
inhabytyng in thise partyes who hath of late reported 
and spoken befor and in the audyence of certeyn 
persons sundry and diverse unfyttyng and ‘sklaunde- 
rous words aswell by your Highnes as by the Quenes 
grace shuld not only be attached and sent up to your 
Highnes, but also that we shuld in the accomplishe- 
ment of yor said pleasyr take thexaminacdns and 
saings of suche persons as were present and herd the 
same unfittyng and sklanderous reports and sayngs of 
the said preist in the premisses. And the same to 
send in wrytyng to your Highness subscribed wt our 
hands. We according to o® bounden duties in the 
accomplishement of your Gracs pleasyr have called 
befor us suche persons whose names and deposicdns 


peace thou wots not what thou sais and but that thou 
art a preist I shuld punyshe the that other shuld 
take ensample.” 

To these testimonies, sufficient, one would think, 
| for the purpose, four more are added, and the exami- 
| nation concludes with that of two men who charge 
him with opposing the King’s supremacy :— 

“ Richard Sumner and John Clayton sworn and 
examyned deposen and say that they cam in cum- 
peny wt the said Sir Jamys Harrison from the town 
of Perbalt to Eccleston wher the said Sir Jamys 
said unto theym this is a mervelous world the King 
will put down the order of preists and distroye the 
sacrament, but yet wilbe as Thomas Dykonson said 
that it can not reign longe for he saith that Yorke 
wilbe London hastely.” 

The last sentence is obscure. It probably has 
reference to the great northern insurrection, which, 
although it did not break out until nearly two years 
after, was most likely at that time in progress. Nor 
can we wonder at the disaffection which so generally 
prevailed, when Henry, in the words of the act of 
supremacy, claimed to be “the only supreme head 
on earth of the church of England, and to have and 
enjoy, annexed and united to the imperial crown of 
this realm, as well the title and style thereof, as all 
the honours, dignities, immunities, profits, and commo- 
dities, to the said dignity of supreme head of the said 
church belonging and appertaining.” Every friend to 
his country must have perceived the enormous power 
thus placed in the hands of a sovereign who was 
already one of the most despotic in Europe. We have, 
therefore, no reason to believe that all, or even the 
majority, of those who joined the northern insurrec- 
tion, were blind followers of the priests; the prin- 
ciples of old English freedom, asserted for so many 
generations by the people, and recognized by our 
Plantagenets, were sufficient to induce many to take 
up arms in their defence. But while the measures 
of the King were obnoxious to every right-minded 
Englishman, to the clergy of the hitherto established 
faith they were revolting. These had all taken an 
oath of canonical obedience to the Pope, and this 
they were now required to break, and, moreover, to 
declare also, on oath, the lawfulness of the King’s 
marriage with Anne Bulleyne, and that they “ would 
submit to all the King’s laws notwithstanding the 
pope’s censures.” It is only strange that so many 
of the clergy did take these oaths; but while most 
of the secular priests yielded, and the wealthy 
Benedictines acted with a suspicious caution, the 
mendicant orders boldly denounced the act, and 
laid down their lives, strangely enough, in defence of 
those principles, for which their fierce opponent, John 
Knox, only a few years after, so sternly contended, 
the unlawfulness of the King’s supremacy in eccle- 
siastical matters. The persecution which these 





orders underwent, and the cruelties exercised on the 
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friars of Greenwich and the Charterhouse, are pro- | 
bably known to our readers ; many were hanged with | 
all the revolting accompaniments of the sentence | 
against traitors, while others were confined in New- 

gate and the Gatehouse, where scores perished from | 
hunger and disease. Most of these continued firm in 

their opinions ; but that some, under the pressure of | 
want and sickness, recanted, the following supplica- | 
tion will show. Who these friars were, we cannot as- 
certain, nor whether their submission was accepted : 

“The submission of Hugh Payne and Thomas 
Hay fild, two Friars, to the King. 

“ Humbly and with moost meke hart desyryth 
your gracious goodness your poore Bedmen Freers 
Hugh Payn and Thomas Hayfilde that hit wolde 
please your Grace to have compassion and pietie 
upon us being yn greate payns and sycknes desyryng 
your gracious goodnes not to geve credens to all 
such things as we have bin complayned upon. 
Fyrst, where we were noted to have spoken agaynst 
your gracious marriage we did never yntend hit nor 
mynd it. Secundaryly, where we bin notid to exalt 
and magnyfy the Pope with his actis and nawghti 
constitutions (which we utterly deny as burdens 
grevius and ymportable to the people) we have not 
don, but only prayd for him by name after the olde 
custome. And that no longer than we hard the 
contrary. Yn any other thing that we have offendid 
your Highnes yn woords or dede, we do submit our- 
selves to your graciousnes and mercy ; redy at all 
times to make amends lyke as we have offendid. 
And from hensforth submytyng ourselves holy unto 
your Grace to whom only we (nexte to Godd) owgh 
our bounden obediens, desyryng your gracious good- 
nes to forgeve us that we have offendid by ygnorans 
or blindnes thus holy we put us ynto your gracys 
handis desyring your Grace yn the woordis of Christe 
to have mercy apon us and deliver us at your pleasure. 

* Your poore bedmen Freers 

“ Hucu Payn and Tuomas Hayritp.” 

The anger of the King being more than ever ex- 
cited against the clergy, it is not to be wondered at, 
that “ divers accounts” of treasons meditated against 
him were duly provided; the supply of accounts of 
treason always being, as every reader of history is 
aware, in exact proportion to the demand. One Sir 
Thomas Woodale, a pricst,sent the following curious 
letter, addressed to the King, giving an account of 
treason conspired against the King by the Vicar of 
Hornechurche. It affords a singular specimen of 
the East Anglian dialect. 

“Ryet honorabol kyeng hare (Harry) the viij, god 
save yure nobol grac praye to Jhu to save yure 
grac and long to conteno in In long lyef: sertyfyet 
yure gras of yure pore oryter (orator) and daely bede 
mon ser tomas Woddale pryst aveng ounder (having 
under) confesyn, won oscbron servant to the veker of 
raenam (probably Rainham) ser John Larrans, how 
ys master wold have yrred (hired) thes osebron ys 
servant be the consele of ser thomas dwke veker of 
horncherche, to dyeskyes (disguise) this oseborn lyke 
to abekker (beggar) and to have the lyver of beste 
laped (wrapped) about ys lekes (legs) in lenen clotys 
cot in thin peysys (pieces) and to beke (beg) hale 
(all) daye, and at a preve (privy) tyme of the nyete, 
to com were the kyeng ys gras lyethe, and wyt 
wylfycre baulys (wild-fire balls) to thorthro haule 
(all) aboust ys plaese, and to dystry the kyeng or ys 
consel: and the veker of horncherche haveng gret 
reches and sobstans, seytyng (setting) the veker of 
rayenam to spke and spare for no coste, for be kauose 
he wold not be knowen hym selve, thes to vekers 
yrred (hired) wone John bruwer for to co (go) in to 
yerrelond, to bire (bear) lettyrs pryvely onder ys 
bose (boss) of ys bokler, and so he dyed (did) and 
came wome (home) a even, and so iij pound the 
denyed thes John brwre, and John bruwre said that 
the best mon in hyglond soled knoe yt, and then the 
saed he soled have, and then the veker of raenem 
ealyed wone John madoke the wche he bot (put) in 
gret trost, and this to go to the marece (marsh) fache 
ys horse, and to take John brwre wyt hym and to 
keyle (kill) the saed John bruwer ; and so he dyed, 
hall the contre knothe yt: other ys a perelys acom- 
pany of gret men that ys not the kyeng frendys, 
the (they) that brot the veker of rcenam, let them 
te stricly examed, and he saele here as perelos 
tieson as ever was in hane (any) contre. 





* God save the kyeng amen.” 


The man disguised as a beggar, with pieces of 
liver wrapt in strips of linen to produce the appear- 
ance of having diseased legs, is worthy a place in the 
reports of the Mendicity Society; while the plan 
suggested, that he should beg during the day, and at 
night take the opportunity of getting sufficiently near 
to the King to throw wild-fire balls, affords us, inci- 
dentally, a picture of the miscellaneous character of 
the King’s household at this period, and the unpro- 
tected state of the sovereign, although the watch was 
duly piped with “shalms” four times during the night, 
and tall grooms and men-at-arms waited in the 
antechambers. 

The hostility of the clergy afforded the King a 
good excuse for introducing, in the spring of 1536, 
an act, giving to him and his heirs all monastic estab- 
lishments, the value of which did not exceed 200/. 
per annum, and it was computed that this alone 
would dissolve 380 communities, and add 32,000. to 
the King’s income, besides ready money, plate, and 
jewels to the amount of 100,000/.; a sum which 
must be multiplied by between seven and eight to 
enable the reader to judge of the increase it would 
make to Henry’s revenue. The passing of this act 
seems to have been the signal for the northern in- 
surrection, for the greater number of the dissolved 
monasteries were situated in the north of England, 
and from them the agricultural population had been 
accustomed to receive food and medicine. It is to 
be regretted that the documents respecting this rising 
are so scanty. The following letter, or more pro- 
bably circular, was sent to a dean whose name is not 
mentioned :— 

“Master Deyn we recommend us unto you desy- 
ryng you that ye byde beyds (bid beads) and reherse 
the poynts of cursyng, in your Parish Church as hath | 
bene accustumed afor tyme after the true laws of | 
God, as pray for the Pope of Rome, the hed of our | 
Mother Holy Church, as hath bene ...... by holy | 
Pops. And thus in this cause of Almighty God 
faile not to do, and we shall dye and lyve with you, 
as ye intend to have the favour of God and ours, and | 
intende to have any dewty with us, and if ye will not 
send us word the contrary. 

“ By the hole assent of all the hole 
Parisheners and tenaunts of my Lords 
of Northumberland.” 

The bidding beads, mentioned above, was the 
bidding prayer, which the reader may see at large in 
Strype and Hearne. It was prohibited by the King 
because it began, “ Ye shall all kneel down on your 
knees, and praye first of all for oure holie fader the 
pope :” the “ poynts of cursyng,” was a form of de- 
nunciation read quarterly in the churches, declaring | 
the various kinds of sin against which church censures 
were pronounced, and as it especially denounced all 
who laid violent hands on the property of holy church, 
and also all who sought to “dissolve lawful marriage,” 
it was peculiarly obnoxious to the King, and there- 
fore prohibited. The reader will find this also at 
length in Strype. The rebellion was put down, 
but a vigilant eye seems to have been kept, for some 
time after, upon the northern provinces, and in the 
December of this year we find the Earl of Derby 
instituting a rigid examination into what appears to 
have been scarcely more than a drunken frolic. One 
or two extracts from this paper may amuse our 
readers :— 

* Percyvall Saunders and William Charnoke ex- 
amyned and sworn befor Edward Erle of Derby, 
Sir Alexander Radcliff, Sir William Leylond, Sir 
Thomas Halsall, Knyght, and Bartylmew Hesketh, 
on of the Counsell of the said Erle and Justices of 
the Peace, the ij daye of December, A° xxviij R. R. 
Henrici viij. 

“ Percyvall Saunders.—The said Percyvall saith 
that on tuysday at nyght, being the xxviij day of 
November, about xij of the cloke the same nyght 
ther cam on Hugh Parker assocyat wt diverse ill 
disposed and trayterous persons, their faces colored 
and disguysed and in harness unto the howse of the 
said Percyyall he being in his bed and called upon 
hym. And he being sodenly called uppon awoke 
and asked whoisthere. And the said Hugh said he 
and the Comons, and there with they brake opon 
his dore and cam to hym lying in hys bed and on of 
them clapped a boke to his mouthe and said thou 
must be sworne to God and the King and the 
Comons, The said Percyvall answared he wold not 











be sworn, and gat upon his shurt, and when he was 
in his shurt standing on his bed one of them toke 
hym over the backe wta malle and stroke hym 
down and said if he wold not be sworn he shuld see 
his own blud befor his own eyes. And so the said 
Percyvall for feare of his liff was sworn unto 
theym. 

“ William Charnok.—The said William Chamoke 
saith that the said Hugh Parker and his cumpany 
cam the same nyght unto his howse and likewise 
called uppon him and bad hymaryse. And he asked 
theym wherto, and sudenly rose up and gat his 
wepon in his hand and stode to the dore and kept 
theym out as long as he was hable tyll they wt force 
brake opon his dore and manased hym to kyll hym. 
And he said he wold not be sworn but said he wold 
goo the moro after befor Jenkyn Gylibronn, who ys 
a gentilman and then he wold do as others dyd; but 
in nowyse they wold not take no answar of hym but 
caused hym to be sworn. 

* Also the said Percyvall and William saye that 
the same nyght on Laurance Whitell other was 
sworn or gave theym money to spare hym as the 
wiff of the said Laurance shewed them. And 
yt Thurstan Collyng and his sonne were sworn lyke- 
wise, 

“ Hugh Parker.—Hugh Parker of the age of xvj 
yeres examyned saith yt the same nyght aforesaid 
he was at oon Bankes his howse to get his hed 
rounded* and in returning whom he cam to an ale- 
howse wher oon John Pyper and John Yate were 
and therr they had byn plaing games and had blecked 
their faces. And when they had ended their play 
the said John Yate put on his harnes and said they 
wold goo out on Bankes howse and see whether he 
wold be sworn to the Comons or no. And soo they 
went to the said Bankes howse and called uppon 
hym and bade hym opon the dore and soo he dyd. 
And when they cam in the said Piper and Yate 
asked hym whether he wold be sworn to God, the 
Kyng, and the Comons. And the said Bankes said 
he wold not be sworn. And then they asked hym 
whether he wold lend theym his harnes. And he 
said he wold not care to lend theym hys harnes and 
soo dyd and then the Piper put on his harnes. 
And then bicaus yt the Percyvall and William had 
said befor that tym that they wold not be sworn to 
the Comons to dye for it; the Piper and Yate said 
they wold goo to their howses and to see their 
boldnes whereuppon they went.” 

“John Yate.—John Yate of the Knoll in the 
Parishe of Chorley sworn and examyned saith that 
on the said Tuysday at nyght after they had made 
pastymes and yowgames, intending no hurt, he put 
on hys harnes and he and the Pyper and the said 
Parker went unto on Robart Bankes howse and 
oponed hys dore and went in and asked hym whe- 
ther he wold be sworn to God, the King, and the 
Comons, and he said he was content to be sworn but 
they dyd not sware hym and the said Bankes said 
they wold have more pastyme and the Piper asked 
hys harnesse and he toke hym hys Jacke and a 
salet (iron head-piece). And soo they iiij persons 
went vnto on Thurstan Collyngs and oponed the 
dore and went in and asked hym what hys mynd 
was whether he wold be sworn to God, the King, and 
theym, and said that the Comons were cuming be- 
twixt that and Whalley. And then had a boke 
non of theym being lerned nor lettered and soe sware 
the said Collyngs to the King and theym, and that 
daye left hym in his howse. And after they went to 
the above said William Charnokesand the said Hugh 
Parker called upon him and bade hym opon the dore 
for he wold awarrant hym he shuld have no hurt for 
he was their guyde. And the said Charnock knoy- 
ing the said Hugh oponed the dore and lete theym 
in, and they asked hym whether he wold be sworn 
to God, and the King, and theym. And he an- 
swared and asked whether tomorow myght not serve. 
And the Piper said no he must needs sware that 
nyght for the Comons were betwixt that place and 
Whalley. And from thens they went unto Percy- 
vall Saunders howse and sware hym lykewise.” 

Here we must pause for the present. 





* The propriety of this term will be evident to any one 
acquainted with the method of hair-cutting at this period 
among the lower classes. A basin was placed on the head, 
and the hair literally rounded to it. 
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ouR WEEKLY GOSSIP, 


A Society has just been formed, by which the 
students in Oriental Literature are likely to be greatly 
benefited. The Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the 
Asiatic Societies of London and Paris, have been 
the means of communicating to the public many 
literary and scientific works derived from oriental 
sources ; and the establishment of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, especially, has greatly facilitated the 
study of Eastern literature, by publishing transla- 
tions of various standard works; but, unfortunately, 
no proviso whatever had been made in these societies 
for the publication of the original texts of Eastern 
works. It is known that the whole literature of 
Asia, with the exception of China and Tibet, exists 
in manuscript ; copies, therefore, can never be very 
numerous, and must always be expensive: in- 
deed, ancient manuscripts are rapidly disappearing 
in the East; and it is to be feared that in another 
half century the few literary treasures preserved 
in the libraries of Europe will be the only relics 
saved from the wreck of Eastern literature. There 
are, however, certain standard works which the 
oriental scholar must consult whatever may be the 
branch of study to which he directs his attention: 
and every student conversant with manuscript litera- 
ture knows, that the most carefully written works are 
not free from mistakes, that it is impossible to trans- 
late from a single copy with facility or confidence, so 
that more than one must be consulted, and this can 
only be accomplished at great personal inconvenience 
and expense. To obviate this inconvenience, the 
new Society has been formed. Its sole object will 
be to print the correct texts of standard works in 
every branch of Oriental literature. By these means 
not only will the scholar be provided with works, 
which, from their having been collated with other 
copies, will be more accurate and serviceable than 
any single manuscript, but Oriental literature will be 
preserved ; the study of it will receive a new impulse; 
and when the task of translating has been rendered 
comparatively light by the publication of a sufficient 
number of original text books, we may reasonably 
hope to see all that is interesting or instructive in 
the literature of the East reproduced in that of the 
West. The Society proposes to print the most ap- 
proved works in the Syriac, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
Sanscrit, and Zend languages, and in those of India, 
Tartary, Tibet, China, and the countries that lie 
between China and Hindustan. A subscription of 
two guineas per annum will entitle each subscriber to 
a copy of every work published by the Society. The 
Earl of Munster has been elected President ; Lord 
Prudhoe, Sir Gore Ouseley, the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, Sir George Staunton, and Horace Hay- 
man Wilson, Vice-Presidents; and a committee of 
twenty-four members, composed of the Professors of 
Oriental Languages at the different Universities, as 
well as of distinguished scholars, has been appointed 
to report as to the value of the works offered to the 
Society for publication. 


Each succeeding week marks progress in the new 
method of engraving from Daguerréotype plates. 
Another specimen has been obligingly forwarded 
to us, “engraved by the method of L. L. B. Ibbet- 
son, Esq., with the apparatus of the Polytechnic 
Institution,” which is certainly a great improve- 
ment on the preceding. We observe, however, 
that all the specimens, from Dr. Berres as well 
as others, are from Daguerréotypes taken from 
engravings. Now, though such an art may have its 
uses, it is very different from the power of engraving 
objects taken directly from nature. An engraving 
once made, may be mu!tiplied with greater facility 
and perfect accuracy by electro-magnetism, as we 
have seen in Mr. Palmer's beautiful copy of Fin- 
den’s engraving. 

Our artist friends may be glad to hear that at the 
Exhibition of Modern Masters, 77 pictures were 
sold, producing 2,810. 5s.; and that at the rooms of 
the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, out 
of 322 pictures exhibited, 76 were sold: —Mr. Haghe’s 
large picture for 100 guineas,—Mr. Warren’s ‘ Halt 
in the Desert’ for 80 guineas, Mr. Kearney’s ‘ Death 
of Titian’ for 60 guineas,—Mr. Corbould’s ‘ Canter- 
bury Pilgrims’ for 150 guineas, and Mr. Aaron Pen- 
ley’s ‘ Heads or Tails’ for 25 guineas. Mr. Cor- 
bould’s Pilgrims is in the hands of an engraver, and 








Mr. Penley’s picture was bought by the Queen 
Dowager. 

Among forthcoming works, is, we are informed, 
a novel by Lady Bulwer, to be called * The Budget 
of the Bubble Family.’ 

Our correspondent in Paris mentions the appoint- 
ment of M. Magnin, member of the Institute, as 
successor to the late M. Daunou in the editorship of 
the Journal des Savans; and gives an account of 
some recent acquisitions made by the Bibliotheque 
Royale. M. Hase has presented to that esta- 
blishment an Arabian MS., of the 13th century, 
brought from Mascara, and containing the Sessions of 
Hariri :—and M. Stanislas Julien,—for the purpose 
of conforming to the regulation, which forbids the 
conservators of the Royal Library to form private 
collections ofa similar character to those intrusted to 
their care,—has ceded to the library at the price 
which they cost him, the greater portion of his 
Chinese books and MSS. The Conservatory has 
likewise obtained possession of several of the manu- 
scripts of the illustrious Klaproth ; and has been 
further authorized by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, to purchase the collection of medals belonging 
to M. Borrell, of Smyrna. This collection consists of 
730 pieces—33 in gold, 283 of silver, and 414 bronze 
—none of them hitherto in the collection of the 
Royal Library. From the same source we have 
learned the death, at the early age of thirty-three, 
of M. Eugéne Roger, a young painter of great 
promise, reared in the school of M. Ingres, and 
already distinguished, amongst other works, by his 
great picture of ‘Saint John Preaching “in the 
Wilderness,’ exhibited at the Salon in the last 
season. Our letters, too, announce the decease of 
M. Jacotot, long and eminently known by his works 
on education, and the method of instruction invented 
by him. He was a Member of the Chamber of Re- 
presentatives during the Hundred Days; and com- 
pelled to seek refuge in Belgium from the vengeance 
of the second restoration, till the Revolution of 1830 
restored him to his country. The whole of his long 
and honourable life, at home or in exile, was devoted 
to the subject of education ; in connexion with which 
he held, at different times, various important offices 
in the several public institutions of France. 

The cause of international copyright, so strenu- 
ously advocated by the French booksellers, is making 
progress on the Continent. A treaty has just been 
ratified between the governments of Austria and Sar- 
dinia, the stipulations of which supply all the neces- 
sary protection to literary property in the two coun- 
tries :—they are about to be adopted, it is confidently 
said, throughout the whole of the Italian States, 
where universal piracy has ruined the booksellers, 
and degraded the literature of the country, by depriv- 
ing it of all its rewards, 

It must be noticed as a pleasant evidence of the 
policy likely to be pursued on the subject of the free 
circulation of opinion in Prussia, under the new 
reign, that the King has removed the interdict which 
for twenty years has suspended the lectures of Dr. 
Ernest Maurice Arnott, Professor of Modern History 
in the university of Bonn. His Majesty has caused 
it to be communicated to the professor, that he is 
free, for the future, to choose the subject of his lec- 
tures. 

Rumoursof intellectual movement have also arrived 
from Vienna: letters thence state that the literary and 
scientific men of Austria have revived the project to 
which we long since alluded (No. 571), and memo- 
rialized the government for the establishment of an 
Institute on the model of the one at Paris, save only 
that they omit from their proposal a class of the 
moral and political sciences. Most of the members 
of the government, including Prince Metternich, are 
said to be in favour of the measure, and the writer 
“has little doubt” that it will forthwith be carried 
into effect. But there was “little doubt” of its being 
carried into effect when Liebnitz assisted in the or- 
ganization of such an Institute ; “little doubt” sixty 
years later (in 1773). Mrs. Trollope, again, who 
spoke “ on information of high authority,” (see her 
letter, No. 572) had “ little doubt” in 1838, although 
the petition on the subject, presented by the Arch- 
duke Lewis, from the most distinguished literary and 
scientific men in the kingdom, remained unanswered. 
We, therefore, shall wait patiently the result, with- 
out expressing any opinion on the subject, 


A Roman paper has taken the trouble to contra- 
dict a very improbable report, which is said to have 
obtained circulation in the salons of Paris, and been 
repeated in its journals, that his Holiness the Pope 
had sold the Laocoon and Belvidere Apollo to the 
Emperor of Russia for nine millions of francs—a 
goodly price, at any rate, being about 360,000/. of 
our money. It appeals to the two new museums 
(the Etruscan and Egyptian) recently founded by 
this Pope, and to the general encouragement given 
by him to art in all its branches, for an answer to the 
calumny. 


CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The GALLERY, with a Selection of PICTURES by AN- 
CIENT MASTERS, of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish tech, 
and English Schools, including ONE ROOM of the WORKS of 
the late WM. HILTON, Esq. R.A., Keeper of the Royal Aca- 
demy, is OPEN DAILY, from 10 in the Morning till 6 in the 
Evening, and will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 22nd inst.— 
Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

The Two Pictures now exhibitin; represent the CORONA- 
TION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA in Westminster 
Abbey, and the Interior of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, 
at Florence, with all the effects of Light and Shade, from Noon 
till Midnight. Open from 10 till 5. : 

N.B.—The Picture of SANTA CROCE wit shortly be removed, 








and replaced by a subject of great interest. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 21.—J. R. Gowen, Esq. in the chair. 

The collection of plants, although not large, con- 
tained several new varieties, particularly Orchidee, 
of which there were many fine specimens, presenting, 
with their curiously-shaped and beautifully-coloured 
flowers, a very striking object. The most numerous 
was a collection of green and hothouse plants, con- 
sisting of several varieties of Gesnerias, seedling fuch- 
sias, ericas, &c., from Mrs. Lawrence—from Mr. 
Hogg, there was a collection of carnations and pic- 
cotees—from Mr. Embleton, gardener to Thomas 
Barnard, Esq., of North Brixton, a collection of 
seedling piccotees—from J. Bateman, Esq., cut 
flowers of Phaius albus and Epidendrum floribundum 
—from Mr. Dunsford, gardener to Baron Dimsdale, 
a cut flower of Curcuma Roscoeana, a plant nearly 
allied to the ginger and arrowroot tribe in the style 
of its beauty—from Mrs. Morris, a fine plant of 
Oncidium lanceanum—from Mr. Moore, gardener to 
Miss Garnier, a handsome plant of Oncidium pubes, 
Spiraea lobata, and a very pretty seedling fuchsia, ob- 
tained from F. microphylla—from Mr. Appleby, gar- 
dener to T. Brocklehurst, Esq., a new species of 
Gongora, from Guatemala, Stanhopea venusta, Max- 
illaria Sieelii, one of the most splendid species of this 
genus, valuable on account of its long continuance in 
bloom, as well as for its unique beauty, Oxcidium pul- 
vinatum, a plant rarely flowered in this country, 
and Cirrhea tristis. The collection from the Society's 
garden contained plants of Cattleya intermedia, Chi- 
ronia frutescens, Dyckia rariflora, and cut flowers of 
Mandevilla suaveolens, a very beautiful creeping 
twiner, each branch bearing a number of delicate 
large white flowers, emitting a most delicious scent 
in the evening. It has been recently introduced from 
Buenos Ayres, and is of easy cultivation. 

The following prizes were awarded :—The silver 
Knightian medal to Mrs. Lawrence, for Peristeria 
cirea, and to Mrs. Morris, for Oncidium lanceanum; 
the silver Banksian medal to Mrs. Lawrence, for 
Crassula coccinea, to Mr. Hogg, for the piccotees, to 
Mr. Embleton, for the seedling piccotees, to Mr. 
Moore, for Oncidium pubes, and to Mr. Appleby, for 
Stanhopea venusta and Oncidium pulvinatum. 

Mrs. J. A. Smith, 8. Flockton, Esq., and J. L. 
Wynder, Esq., were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The following shows the highest and lowest states 
of the barometer and thermometer, and the amount 
of rain, as observed in the Society’s garden between 
the 7th of July and the 21st of July, 1840:— 


July 14, Barometer, highest ..........30.269 
19, o- SPs cacnvecsens 29.470 
15, Thermometer, highest...... 80° Fah. 


2, - lowest 4° ., 
Total amount of Rain 0.61 inch. 


Boranic Sociery.—July 28.—B. B. Cabbell, Esq., 
in the chair—A paper was read, by Mr. George 
Thurtell, ‘On the Growth and Pruning of Forest 
Trees,’ which was illustrated by numerous specimens, 








brought from Holkham, the seat of the Earl of 
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Leicester, showing the advantages of natural over 
artificial pruning. Having given a general account 
of the growth of trees, both as solitary individuals, 
and as the collective members of forests and planta- 
tions, he deprecated the use of close pruning, in- 


stancing, from the specimen he exhibited, that where | 
the excision is made, decay inevitably takes place ; | 


and that, while Nature conceals the wound by form- 
ing fresh wood over it, the unsound portion, about to 
become the nucleus of future dissolution, is enclosed 
within the body of the tree ; and thus, that which has 
the outward appearance of ‘firm and healthy timber, 
may be in such a state of rottenness in the interior as 
to be incapable of supporting any ordinary weight. 
This was proved in a communication which he had 
received from the late Lord Suffield, who mentioned, 
that in some buildings he had erected the rafters had 
fallen in ; here the inside of the wood was rotten, the 
marks of the saw being distinctly visible within the 
sound outside, plainly proving that close pruning had 
been used. By natural pruning, Mr. Thurtell ex- 
plained, that when the lower branches of a tree have 
performed the duties assigned to them, they gradu- 
ally die off, the tree thus, it may be said, pruning 
itself; and, "contrary to the effects of close pruning, 
in this case, no decayed wood is imbedded in the new 
formation of timber, but all is healthy and sound. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Turs. { Zoological Society (Scien. Bus.)..4 p. eae P.M. 
Botanic Society ..... eoccccccecs Eight. 








MISCELLANEA 


Science of Articulate Sounds.—In a recent number of the 
Atheneum (663), there is a review of the volume I have 
lately published on the ‘Science of Articulate Sounds.’ I 
feel grateful for the manner in which you have taken notice 
of my little work: perhaps, however, you will allow me to 
say, though the observations of the reviewer are fully as 
favourable as I had any reason to expect, that I hope t the 
work will not be judged of as if I had brought it forward as 
a perfect and finished production. It is, in truth, a mere 
outline. Excepting the introductory portion, which treats 
of the organic formation of the letters, &c., the only sections 
that can be considered as nearly complete, are those that 
describe the characteristic pronunciation of the English and | 
French, which form the types or representatives of the 
Teutonic and Scythic tongues, and those that contain the 
analysis of the Greek and Latin alphabets. 1 do not make 
this statement in order to disarm criticism, but in the hope 
of inducing some of your learned correspondents to turn 
their attention to the subject. The duties of a Scottish 
clergyman, and the superintendence of a little academy, 
leave me but little leisure; and had 1 a lifetime of perfect 
leisure, the field is large enough and rich enough to occupy 
it all. I should be delighted, therefore, if I could find some 
one willing to co-operate with me, and should consider my- 
self much indebted to any gentleman who will furnish me 
with an answer to the following queries respecting an 
language which I have not been able to examine a { 
1, What are the simple sounds it contains? 2. What are 
the prevailing combinations and peculiaraccents? 3. When 
foreign words are adopted, what letters are substituted for 
those awanting in the language itself? 4. What are the 
most remarkable changes that the pronunciation seems to 
have undergone? 5. What is the supposed origin, the na- 
tional character, and state of civilization of the people 
using it? Iam more particularly anxious to know some- 
thing of the languages of the native tribes of Africa, America, 
and Northern Asia, and, above all, of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians. My address is Rey. J. Brodie, Monimail, Cupar, Fife, 

B. Iremain, &c. 

. JAMEs Bropie. 

Roman Antiquities.—Interesting Roman antiqui- 
ties have been lately discovered at Strasburg. Some 
workmen digging in a cellar there, came upon slabs of 
about sixteen inches square, of a very fine red earth, 
and others of about eight inches, and more common 
material—all bearing the inscription, “ Eighth Au- 
gustan legion.” There were also discovered frag- 
ments of a magnificent Etruscan vase, three feet in 
height, with bas-reliefs of admirable workmanship, 
and another of less value, eighteen inches high, con- 
taining ashes. Excavations are now carrying on, 
under competent direction, and the further discovery 
has already been made of a vault supported by pi- 
lasters, from which it is hoped that some valuable 
evidences will be found of the former presence of a 
Roman legion. 

Nests of the Fifteen-spined Stickleback—(Gasteros- 
teus Spinachia).—These are described by Dr. John- 
ston, of Berwick, in the last number of the Trans- 
actions of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Society. They 
are to be found in spring and summer on several 
parts of the coast, in rocky and weedy pools between 
tide marks, They are about eight inches in length, 
and of an elliptical form, or pear-shaped, formed by 


matting together the branches of some common fucus, 


as the fucus nodosus, with various conferve, ulve, 
the smaller floridee and corallines. These are all 
tied together in one confused compact mass, by means 
of a thread run through, and around, and amongst 
them in every conceivable direction. The thread is 
of great length, as fine as ordinary silk, tough, and 
somewhat elastic, whitish, and formed of some albu- 
minous secretion. The eggs are laid in the middle 
of the nest in several irregular masses of about an 
inch in diameter, each consisting of many hundred 
ova, which are of the size of ordinary shot, and of a 
whitish or amber colour, according to their degree of 
maturity. Masses of eggs in different stages of their 
evolution are met with in the same nest. It is evi- 
dent that the fish must first deposit its spawn amid 
the growing fucus, and afterwards gather its branches 
together round the eggs. According to Olivi, these 
nests are formed by the Gobies. But the Stickle- 
back has been carefully watched on the coast of Ber- 
wickshire in the act of making the nest. 

Chemical Errors.—Professor Erdmann has demon- 
strated that the statements of Dr. Golding Bird and 
Mr. Brett respecting the presence of titanic acid in 
Hessian crucibles is incorrect, and that they had 
mistaken impure silica for that substance. M. Mar- 
chand has also refuted the experiments of Dr. G. O. 
Rees, who affirmed that he had detected titanic acid 
in the blood, mistaking silica for that acid. The 
form of silica, which deceived these gentlemen, is 
familiar to practical chemists, 

Animal Heat.—Dutrochet has found that the tem- 
perature of the frog in the open air is 1° C. lower 
than that of the surrounding atmosphere ; but that 
when immersed in water, its temperature is .03 to .05 
C. higher than the surrounding air. The temperature 
of the grey lizard was 0.18° lower than that of the 
atmosphere. The temperature of the carp when 
plunged in water is the same as that of the liquid. 
The leech and snails are colder than the atmosphere. 


Maximum Density of Water—The temperature 





at which water assumes its greatest density has been 
| fixed by Muncke at 39°.05, by Stampfer at 38°.82, 

by Hiillstroem at 39°.25; more lately Despretz has 
fixed this point at 39°. 20: the mean of all these 
| numbers is 39°.08, so that perhaps 39°, the number 
obtained by Crichton, may be taken as the true tem- 
perature, without any sensible error. 

Discovery of Coal on the Black Sea.—A coal mine 
is said to have been discovered at Penderaclia, one 
of the finest ports in the Black Sea, belonging to the 
Sublime Porte. A Turkish steam-boat was sent to 
examine the locality, and bring specimens to Con- 
stantinople. It returned using the coal for the pro- 
duction of its steam. 


Island of Formosa.—At the French Academy, Ms 
S. Julien read some extracts from a Chinese work, 
which stated that in the island of Formosa there are 
two volcanoes towards the eastern part; a boiling 
spring from which an inflammable gas issues (the 
boiling appearance being probably produced by the 
evolution of the gas); a muddy river and springs; a 
mountain of sulphur; and a bridge of iron wire 
which crosses the river Khichoui-Khi (rapid river.) 


New mode of Propelling Steam Boats. —Falkirk, 
July 7.—An ingenious mechanic, residing at Gra- 
hamstone, has been for a long period engaged in 
constructing a small vessel to be propelled by means 
of pressure pumps—the application of a principle 
quite new to the masters of this science. On Monday 
evening the boat was launched into the Forth and 
Clyde canal, at Bainsford-bridge, and proceeded 
beautifully along the reach at a rate of not less than 
15 miles per hour, conducted alone by the inventor, 
who worked the pumps. He is so much satisfied 
with his first experiment, that another on a larger 
scale is forthwith to be undertaken, and a patent 
procured to protect the invention. He has no doubt 
that it will, at no distant era, entirely supersede the 
present mode of propulsion by means of paddle- 
wheels. — Times. 





To ConnesponpEnNTs.—M. E. F. 8., Chatillon-sur-Loire— 
H. B.—Spectator—G. H. H.—W. L. B.—Susan Oldschool— 
C.—A Constant Reader—received. In reply to many cor- 
respondents, we can only say that the Prospectus of the 
Shakspeare Society will be, we are informed, shortly pub- 
lished, and then — circulated. We are obliged to 
ur Macclesfield dent, and will adyert to the sub- 
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NUMISMATIC MANUAL; or, Guide to 
the Collection and fredy ef Greek, Homan, and English 
Coin By JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, F-S.A. , 

Tllustrated y. Engravings of many Goad Types, by means 

of which even imperfect and obliterated pieces may be easily 
deciphered. 1 vol. 8vo. 2Is. 

Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, Upper Gower-stree 
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COMPLETE GUIDE FOR SCOTLAND. 
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COTLAND, including ORKNEY and ZETLAND; 
with Descriptions of their r Scenery, Antiquities, Natural History, 
and Historical Associatio: 
By GEORGE and PET ER ANDERSON, of Inverness. 
ay We do not hesitate to say, that the Guide of the Messrs. 
Anderson contains a greater variety of accredited and well- 
arranged information, illustrative of ighland scenery, history, 
adventure, natural history, routes, an he varieties of in- 
formation expected by the Traveller in a Guide-book, than any 
similar work hitherto Published. In_ short, we consider it as 
our best Guide to the ighlands of Scotland."’—Jameson’s New 
Philosophical x” 
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Just published, in one vol, 8vo. price 8s. 6¢. neatly eonns 8 in 
cloth, illustrated by appropriate Engraving: 
PRACTICAL DETAIL of the COTTON 
MANUFACTURE of the UNITED STATES | of 
AMERICA; and the State of the Cotton Manufacture of that 
Country contrasted and compared with that of Great Britain ; 
with Comparative Estimates of the Cost of Manufacturing in 
both Countries. Also, a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise and 
Progress of the Cotton Manufacture in America, and Statistical 
Notices of various Manufacturing Districts in the United States. 
B ES MONTGOMERY, 
Superintendent, York Factories, Saco, State of Maine; 
Author o of * The ys 4 and Practice of Cotton Spinning, 
he Cotton Spinver’s Manual.’ 
London: Whittaker & Co. Glasgow: J. Niven, jun. 
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Just published, in 8vo. pric c 
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its Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, Predec tions, States, Popu- 
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of the Niger, the other great rivers, and - numerous tri- 
butaries. B, Fellowes, Ludgatesstre: 
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Just published, printed on extra size atlas 4to., containing 49 Sheets, neatly coloured, and strongly half- | 


bound in Turkey Morocco, price 2/. 10s, 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS. 


The Proprietor of this Atlas is spared the wagtonnent task of lauding his own work, by the flattering 


encomiums passed u 


n it by the public press ; to which 
from individuals ran Sci 


ing high in Geographical ience. 


might be ad 
He will content himsel 


ded the highly-gratifying private communications received 
therefore, by quoting one or two of the former, 


and by inviting comparison in respect to accuracy, quantity of matter, and beauty of execution, with any work of the kind, at 


double the price. 


“ This work is correctly described in its title—it isa coop Famity ATLAs; compiled with care, executed with great beauty, 
and sold at a moderate rene: and we observe, that creditable exertion has been made to bring down the information to the 


latest moment.”’— Athena 


* This is a very elegant ‘and faithful book of maps, the whole of which appear to have been got up with great care, and to be 
They are printed from steel plates, and are remar 


exceedingly accurate. 
which this sort of en; 


ving has made of late years, &c. &c. 
he has executed his 


abours.”’— Times. 


Mr. Betts deserves the thanks of the ‘public for the manner in w 


bly clear, forming a good specimen of the progress 


ich 


London: JOHN BETTS, 7, Compton-street, Brunswick-square ; and to be had of most respectable 


Booksellers. 
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HE CHINES SE; a General Description of 
China ¥~ its Inhabitants. By JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS, 

Esq. F.R.S. &c. late his Majesty's Chief Superintendent in 
China. A New Edition, enlarged and revised, in which the 
History of English Intercourse is brought up to the present time. 
‘his work was originally published om under the Puperintendence 

of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

present edition has received the most complete ‘revision | of the 
author, and is much enlarged. It is printed in t 


Just published, price 1s. 
A DICTIONARY of PRINTING, 
by W. SAVAGE, Me. wv. » containing—Tables of Casting 
up, Certificate, Chapel, Cc 
Compositor’s Book, Co; optic “Alphabet. Copy, &c. &c. 
“A very useful and curious dictionary. Few printers, we are 
persuaded, however skilled in their art, or enthusiastic in its 
pursuit, are press of the mass and variety of amusing matter, 








is 
form, that an original work of authenticity, on the important 
subject of China, may be circulated at the cheapest ra 

London: Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgute-street. 


B Oo O Ss and MAPS 

which will be found useful to Capets ay others pro- 

ceeding to India. 

AUBER’S BAITisn POWER in INDIA, 2 oa. ae 
8vo se eeeseees, 

ANGLO-INDIA, ‘being, Tiiustrations of t of the Society and 

























Manners in Briti ia, 1D. cocccsee 1 7 O 
BLACKER S OPERATIONS of the BRI risti ARMY 
4}: during the MAHRA'TTA Wan Ma aps 
Plates, 4to. ... 220 
pucHANAN'S tbr FI " 
iNp an srcccccesceseee O 7 6 
GILC ais T'S PAS INDIA ‘GUIDE: ‘gvo. ecccccce 018 0 
AMIL ‘TON'S EAST INDIA GAZETTEER, 2 vols. om é 
HER KLO T’s MUS! 016 0 
JACKSON’S MILT’ 012 0 
emer (1) a! a F 
ARMY, 8vo. .. 012 0 
PRINSE P’s Mitte 
vols. 8' os 112 0 
STRALTH 8 FORTH 110 0 
THORNTO wi = 
NDIA . 110 
WELLESLESS. D 610 0 
MAP of INDIA, on Six Sheets, cloth CASE coos 313 6 
—_—__—_———- on Two Sheets, cloth case 15 0 
OUTLINE esac pcan oe 076 


London : a Leadenhall-street. 
ng 3, Great Marlborough-street. 
M® COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Now READY, 
MEMOIRS, LETTERS, AND COMIC MISCEL- 
LAsiEs ~ i THE LATE JAMES SMITH fhe. one of the 
Rejected Addresses.’ Edited by his Brother, 
MOK. xe E PMT Esq. _— -_ 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bd. 


Wm. H. Allen & 





VON RAUMER’'S ‘ ITALY AND THE ITALIANS, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, bound, 


SANDRON HALL; ant THE DAYS OF QUEEN 
ANNE. By the Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY, M.P. 3 vols. 

“One of the best and most amusing novels we Rave read fora 
long time.”’"—Morning Post. 


Iv. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, FROM HER BIRTH TO HER 
BRIDAL, 2 vols. pent ore. —_ a ~arneones bound. 


THE HISTORY ot THE "BRITISH TURF, FROM 
THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT DAY; com- 
prising every particular to which the lovers of Horse-racing 
may desire to es" either as a matter of business or amuse- 
ment. By J. C. WHYTE, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 

Henry ( sctborn, putiahe 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





not to speak of useful hints and information, to be found in 
the: "Monthly Review. 
London: Longman, Orme & Co. 
Lately ublished, 
By WILLIAM L Rie E, Teacher of English, 


HE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH GRAM- 

conn MAR. with Parsing Lessons on a New Plan. Price, 
Thies not a mere outline, but a complete Grammar, having 

a sufficient number of Exercises, with the Definitions and Rules 





of Syntax rendered hort th 3. y it 
thordugh knowledge of of G jrommar ma: Wass i half ¢ he 
usual 


2. ‘a ‘Key to the above, by which a grown-up 
poreon at uae — feos himeslf, forming a ea. * 
nec acher, show} ow 
at thorough knowledge of nglish Grammar to his Pupils. . ice 
. . und, 
Grammar and Key, bound together, 5s. 
Sold by Duncan & Nv London ; and by all Booksellers. 


WEEDDALE DRAIN TILES.—Landowners 

Others requiring ng supplies of DRAIN or other TILES, 

_ obtain om from the Company's Establishments at Han- 

Brixton Hill, Sarrey 3 Chippenham, Wilts ; 

Sandon I Bank, t near Stafford ; Broom Hill, near iqwick, Horth- 

pn he Thatcham, Berks ; and at Strathfieldsaye, Hants ; 

on orders being sent to either of the above places; or to the 
Company's Office, No. 10, Whitehall, Westminster. 


RIBUTE OF ESTEE M— 

A more novel or elegant e article than ‘ DAMPIER’S PA- 
TENT GEOMETRIC NCE’ for weighing Letters or 
Packets, cannot be imagined ; it beautifully combines the useful 
and ornamental, and is, for a present, the most acceptable that 
can be offered, as, in all cases, its utility must be unquestion- 
able. The repeated encomiums of the — ess is the best 
Sostmeng of its merits, and establishes beyond all doubt the 
success of this entirely new method of ascertaining weight. An 
immense assortment, in every variety of design, at prices from 
ee. 2 eed be inspected at No. 158, Strand (adjoining King’s 











RAWING PAPER.—Tuomas Creswick, 
Paper-maker, Card-maker, and Wholesale Stationer, 4 
Chandos-street, West Strand, London, having now ——— ~h | 
his - ll faper Mills, offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled 
Draw paper, presenting the same good qualities which his 
Rough ‘ aa 1f-Rough Paper has 4° so well known to possess 
for thirty years past, and which has been favoured during the 
whole of that period with the most marked approval, notwith- 


standing the attempts of his opponents to disparage its good 
queltics. and substitute other spurious Any rs for it. he 
ell as the Rough, is stamped 


mooth-rolled wee es Paper, as w 
on each sheet *s name on the side F it should be worked 
upon, and his name is in the Wate ark. hese precautions 
are noticed, to prevent ead cong ‘London Drawing Boards, 
White and Tinted, made from his own improved Paper—Crayon 
Funems and Boards—Second Drawing capers, 5 Students, Archi- 
tects, &c.—Tracing Paper, without Oil or Varnish, equal to 
French—Tissue Papers for Plans, made to any size, larger than 
have ever yet been offered—Double Surface Drawing Paper, 
Rough on one Side and Smooth on the Reverse. 


M® TCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
ATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the most 
scientific Eacinie and Eqjronised by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. Thiscelebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved (lothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring. the finest nap. 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect, he much approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and _ Belts, 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
Anew and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.— At Metcalfe’s only Establishment, No. 130 p, 
Oxford-street, nearly opposite Hanover-square. 
EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES. 
HAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EYE-PRESERVING SPECTAC LES, upon Unerri ng 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the fiancee 
of the British Museum; and strongly recommended = most 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1 
Agen of best Convex Pebbles, titted to the purchaser's own 

















ra ; Concaves, 7s. 6d. Gs 
Best Bravilion Pebbles, i in gold frame..£1 15 0 for Ladies 
itto, Double Joints.. sseceesereess 2 5 0 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Standard Silver 015 0O for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints....... +016 6 for ientlemen 
Ditto, Finest Blue Steel Frame «s+. 0.15 0 for digs 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints.....+. - 016 6 for ent emen 
Ditto, Tortoiseshell Frame .......+.++. 0 12 0 for adios 
Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Horn . ° ° 7 6 for Ladie 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame ..-..+. 6 6 fo’ t Mechanics. 





e above are all glazed with the p Ae Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pare ( ' Yrystal, which is pemnowiotard & y Oculists to 
be the most pelle and Rerls ct poSetane e that can a wos 

GLAZI ys PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDS, 
Countr: ang ‘oreign correspondents may be salted, ri" by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or, hot stating at what 


distance they can read common type, spect ing the time the 

% month's trial 
exc nge.s thew purchases. 
ETEK 


have used spectacles. Letters to be pond. 
lowed, within mpich customers ma 
MAK OF IMPROVE BAR 
Superinre-inch ¥ NROClecccccccceccceccsese 
Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid with Pearl . 
Portable Pediment Barometer,which may be sent 
to any part, vithout injary, from 2/. 5s. tO «se. 6 0 
Most Improved Mountain Barometer .. 4 8 
Ditto, Marine, from 31. 10s. t0+e++++++0+ 
No. 37, Broad-street, RAL Ly in a direct line vite Holt 


OWLAND'’S LOTION.—The reputation r' 
this elegant and fashionable Appendage of the TOILET, 











— eo 








OST-OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any 
ENVELOPES. of ake for 1s. 1\d., at STOCKEN’S, 53, Quadrant, 

of the Government shape, all corners secured 

9 wafer or small seal, tS dozen for 6d.—S 


—Stocken’s aeete 
office writin, 


+4 Bath Fost, 3 3d. per quire, o: 
6d. per re: the largest "and 
got te. Cases filled, pompicte, from 
5s. 6d. ; Books, Albums, scrap Books, Bibles, and Prayer 
Books. bound in velvet t, 4 e-plate elegantly engraved, 
— 100 §ed egporine cards printed, for “¢ Fy PSheath’s  eGraphic Aid, 3s. 
be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street. 


BARRY and SON, for the accommodation 

of their euntomens and the public, offer the POST 

OFF ICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any quantity at Is. per dozen, 
of a sheet, containing HA at ll. Their miscellaneous statione 

of every description, consisting of writing papers, envelopes 

r hundred, letter balances. poe 4 cases 5s. and upwards, 

Bibles, Prayer-books 2s. an wards, blotting-books, globes. 

account-books, &c., together with a well-selected assortment of 

inkstands, va be found on inspection to be nat on uy.oxtromety 





iy 
e 








New Burlington-street, Aug. 8. 
R. BENTL E Y WILL IMMEDIATELY 
I PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
NARRATIVE OF THE CAMPAIGN OF THE ARMY 
OF THE INDUS, IN 1838, 1839. 
By RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, M. D., late Chief of the 
Medical Staff of the Bombay Division of the Army of the 
ndus. 2 vols. post 3vo. ie” numerous Illustrations. 


MAN af T ARMS; 

Or, HENRI DE CERONIS. A RoMANCE. 
ByG. P. R. J AMES, Esq., Author of * Pareles. * *De L’Orme,” 
Charles a &c. Post 8vo. 


THE 


THE THAMES AND Irs TRIBUTARIES. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. 
2 vols, on with upwards of F ror “Illustrations. 
New W ‘ER now r 
A SUMMER AMONGST 
THE BOCAGES rN D THE VINES. 
By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of ‘Specimens of the Early Poetry of F) rance.’ 
2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


THE vous s IMA DOU RA; 
MANCE OF THE OPER 
By Mrs. GREY. — The Dukes 3 vols. 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES O 
MEMOIKS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
UNDER THE STUARTS. 
J.. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
ols. III. & 1V. with Engravings. 
Richerd | Bentley. New Burlington-street, 
jisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





but also of s very superior quality. Name-plate 
ved in the best style, 2s. 6d.; 100 cards printed, 2s. 6d.— 
it Bishopsgate-street Within. 





TOCKEN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
CASES, in Pogie Leather, containing razor, choving brush, 
ror. and comb, &c., only 10s. 6d. Rosewood or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted with two razors, button hook, tweezers. 

scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving. and hair brushes, comb, roun 
shaving oon. , strop. and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d., with lock 
d key. ‘ases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of tthe best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing Cases repaired 
and refitted. One pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 
. ogany or Rosewood Writing-Desks, 12 inches by 
10, warranted, for 10s. 6d. Rosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 6d., 
with lock and key. spatch Boxes, in russia or morocco, 
Treveliieg Writing Cases, 10} inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 6d. 
each iddle’s Coronet or ge em Fountain Inkstands. G. 
Riddle’ 's srevolving jnkstands. G. Riddle’s paiversal Penholders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold b STOC Case Manu- 
facturer, 53, Q: ne next door to ‘Swan & Edgar's. 
ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 

AR EHOUS 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN 


Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with el: of a superior descrip- 














tion, at ence ow prices. he. following are especially de- 

servin BRUSSELS CARPETS. The largest and most 
splen td collection of new gottesse) in the met: as 
durability off foe and pores ee 

price.—CABIN FURNITU BRIT H a PARISIAN, 

This de oak ion 


from its Laan BL stock and superior =. 
ment, affords facilities for expeditions selection not equalled 

any house i —BEDDING Faxtio cular care is given 4 
article well-seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
.. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 





ensure eve 
HOLSTER 


tion Havin is onceodingiy large, ang wel} assorted, great stien; 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 299, 294, and 29, High Holborn. 





in a remarkabl i, pure and elastic state of the Skin, is 
more immediately and p oomagty. confirmed during the preva- 
lence of unequal temperature. Cutaneous Irritability, 
ness, and Discolouration, are ontiony removed and obviated by 
the use of Gowland’s Lotion, and an animated tint of the 
complexion effectually sec sured and preserved. “ R 
ndon,”’ is engraved on the ——. Prices. . 
uarts, 8s.6¢. Sold by all respectable P te eating Bes Medicine 
enders ; of whom may be had SHAW’S MINDORA OIL for 
the HAIR, price 3s. 


EW LABEL.—In consequence of the great 
variety of Counterfeit Wrappers of *ROWLAND’S MA- 
CASSAR OIL,” now in circulation, and which so nearly resemble 
the Original as frequently to deceive the unwary—the Proprie- 
tors, acting under a sense of duty, and regardless of expense in 
the attainment of their object, the protection of the Public from 
yaad and imposition. have employed those celebrated artists 
Messrs. Verkins and on, who have succeeded in producing 
“A NEw LABEL” steel, of so complicated and intricate a 
petene. and of sgches cessive difficulty of execution, as toamount 
ity o' and to be considered by counois- 

iece in the art of Engravin, 
orms a ras of beautiful designs—a por- 
om 7 Sine a BUST o oad Majesty the “Queen”—which 

surmounts the Rerde in tw A - 
OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 

(the ground oat is composed of the most elaborate and chaste 
patterns of lace-work.) Vader which are the Signature and 
Address of the Proprietors, in r 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, London. 
Counter-signed_ ALEX. ROWLAND. 

The Label is backed by a design so exquisite and minute as to 
defy competition : it comprises the words * Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil,” written nearly 1,500 times, and containing 29,023 letters, 

20, Hatton-garden, London, Jan. 1, 1840. 

The Lowest Price is 3s. 6¢d.; the next 7s.; or Cpealiy Be Bottles 
(containing 4 small) at 10s. 6¢.; and Double that size, 17. 

Some Impostors call their trash the “ GENUINE MAC ASS, AR 
OIL,” and sign it “* A. ee omitting the “ &”’ offering 
it for sale ——y the lure of * s hea 

*, to ask for * ROWL "AND'S MACASSAR OIL.” 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 


Be TLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 
DER.—All the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring, 
which are usually offered to the public in two separate portions, 
are here, by a process which prevents any spontaneous action 
upon each other, combined in one compound powder,—the 
e lervescing solution of which in water is nearly ‘asfeless. Being 
enclosed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, remain 
—— Pz humidity during the longest sea voyage or land 
journey. R.. e solution, besides being more palatable, is made 
in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble, than that 
roduced with the two powders prepared in the usual w i 
Bold i in 2s. 6d. potiles, enclosed in a case, and acc ompanies by 
a@ measure and s Py the preparer, Thomas Butler, Che- 
mist, 4, Cheapside, —t . Sanger, 150, Oxford-street, London: 
may "be obtained also of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Waterloo- 
place, Edinburgh; or, by order, through any Druggist or Me- 
dical Kstablishtnent, 
#s* No. 4, rfl lo order’ of St. Paul's. 


where, 
andto rve the 


arsh- 


‘obt. Shaw, 
5 








sere a Masten 





If procured else- 
Butler's” Tasteless tz Powder, 
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1, 


SECOND EDITION, demy 18mo. price One Shilling, 
THE 


SERVANT GIRL IN LONDON; 


SHOWING 


THE DANGERS TO WHICH YOUNG COUNTRY GIRLS ARE EXPOSED ON THEIR 
ARRIVAL IN TOWN ; 


With Advice to them, to their Parents, to their Masters, and to their Mistresses. 





The following are selected from its important Contents : 


Cuap. 1. On taking leave of parents, relations, friends, &c.—Cuap. 2. On the journey 
up to London, and peril of making acquaintances on the road.—Caap. 3. On the first days 
of service: conduct to be observed towards the master, the mistress, the children, the 
visitors, and fellow-servants.—Cuap. 4. On the importance of daily prayers, night and 
morning.—Cuap. 5. The public-houses: a remonstrance to masters and mistresses on send- 
ing out young girls for beer.—Cuap. 6. Errands—going to the shops, the butcher's, the 
grocer’s, the baker's, carrying letters, &c.—Cuap. 7. The streets—idle and vicious marauders 
about town ; asking one’s way.—Cuap. 8. Sundays—Church and Chapel; how to pass the 
Sunday afternoon.—Cuap. 9. The public gardens, the parks, exhibitions, theatres, masque- 
rades, cheap ball-rooms, &c.—Cuap. 10. The fairs—Greenwich fair, Bartholomew fair.— 
Cuar. 11. Out of service; dangers most to be dreaded when girls are out of service; 
caution respecting register offices and servants’ bazaars.—Cuap. 12. The working girls, 
shop women, waitresses, &c., dangers to which they are exposed on returning home at 
night after work; singular custom prevailing at hotels, coffee-houses, dining-rooms, &c. 





of waiters paying wages to their masters—Cuar. 13. Decoys—men, women, and children 
employed.—Cuap. 14. Infamous houses, their great number ; Societies for their suppres- 
sion; conduct recommended to the clergy for purifying the metropolis—Cuap. 15. Sudden 
and horrible change in thecondition of an injured girl; comparison between the good life 
and the bad life in women.—Cuap. 16. Simple rales to be borne in mind for the preserva- 
tion of a good character —Cuar. 17. Calumny or false and malicious reports, how to escape 
their effects—Cuap. 18 On the steps leading to marriage: self-denial—its wonderful 
effects; women more capable of it than men, and consequently more virtuous ; the Savings’ 
bank—the avenue to matrimony; choosing a husband; the art of pleasing; remarks on 
personal appearance.—Cuap. 19. Marriage; how to pass from service into trade; great 
improvement in the fortune of the prudent servant.—Caap. 20. Delightful retrospect; the 
respect of friends secured for ever; joy of the prudent servant on looking back upon all 
the perils through which she has passed uninjured to her present state. 


A few of the Recommendations received : 
**Is a work of small size, but containing numerous counsels of great value to the class for whom it is intended. It is appropriately dedicated to heads of families.”—Court 


Journal, August 1. 


“An admirable little work is this, and one which we especially recommend, for distribution, to heads of families, and all benevolent societies. It contains advice on every possible 
subject required for the direction of the youthful servant in our modern Babel; and will equally be found valuable to females of every rank.”—Court Gazette, July 18. 


** This little book, showing the dangers to which young country girls are exposed on their arrival in town, with advice to them, to their parents, their masters, and their mistresses, ~ 


we think calculated to be highly useful. Generally amiable and excellent as are our fair countrywomen, there is one point of moral duty in which they are sadly deficient, and that 
is in a proper treatment of their female domestics... .Had we space, we could enlarge on this topic, but we refer our readers to the little volume before us, which unfolds the reciprocal 
duties of maid and mistress in a very perspicuous and pleasing manner. With respect to the lessons offered to the former, if we have a fault to find, it is that in cautioning against 
the arts of the seducer, the writer reveals too many of them; where ‘ignorance is safety, it is dangerous to be wise ;’ but the evil could scarcely be avoided without abridging needful 
hints to beware.”—Conservative Journal, August 1. 

** Those who, like ourselves, have suffered from the irregularity and other faults of servants,—and who is there in London who has not to a great degree ?—-and, still more, those 
who have with deep pain witnessed the degradation and misery to which many a girl has been reduced, whose early prospects were fair and healthful, will gladly hail the publication 
of this little book. It is excellently adapted to meet a most crying evil, and to counteract the bad principles so largely and almost universally diffused among female servants. The 
book recommends itself to the notice of the class for whom it is written, not only by the excellent advice which it gives, but by the great amount of information it contains respecting 
their duties and the ways of Town. The author is evidently one whose wisdom has been gathered from experience, and his instructions are clear, numerous, and correet. In fact, 
any young woman well acquainted with the contents of this little book will find herself forewarned against many an evil, the dreadful consequences of which, could she see them all, 
she would not dare to contemplate, and yet to which, from her very situation, she is especially liable. We earnestly exhort all our readers to present every servant in their establish- 
ment with a copy, for the work deserves general circulation.”—County Chronicle, July 28. 


2. 
ADVICE TO YOUTH ON LEAVING HOME. 


New Eprrions, each 2s, silk, 


PATERNAL ADVICE, MATERNAL ADVICE, 


CHIEFLY CHIEFLY 
TO YOUNG MEN ON ENTERING INTO LIFE; TO DAUGHTERS ON- LEAVING HOME; 
CONTAINING, 


In particular on the evil tendency of 

e Besides a variety of Useful Information, the CHARACTERS and LAST MOMENTS of 

BAD BOOKS, BAD COMPANY, &c. MRS. H. MORE~MRS. TRIMMER~MRS. ELIZ. CARTER—MRS. ELIZ. SMITH—MISS 

With Examples of Eminent and Literary Men, showing the power of religion on the mind | C- TALBOT—MRS. CHAPONE—LADY RACHEL RUSSELL—LADY J. GREY—MRS,. 
at the awful moment of leaving this world. ELIZ, ROWE—ANNE BOLEYN—PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


‘**The volumes before us contain much useful advice....That they may prove the useful guides the author intends, is our sincere wish; and we recommend them as the most 
desirable present a parent can make to his child.”—St. James's Chronicle. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CHURCH OF ROME: 


Its Principles and Practices, as exhibited in History. 
By THOMAS STEPHEN, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Life and Times of Archbishop Sharp,’ &c. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth lettered. 
Extract from the Times. 
** This is a little volume which ought to be in the hand of every Christian. It will show him in what way, ahd by what open attacks and insidious manceuvres, the ‘Spirit of the 
Church of Rome’ has assailed, and still continues to assail, the religion of the Bible. Mr. Stephen has done the Christian community a great service. The work is well written; the 


result of much labour is concentrated, and arranged with clearness and precision....The volume is of a size to enable readers to make th lyes acquainted, at the cost of little 
labour, with its whole contents; and it is a pleasing duty to direct public attention to it.” e 


LONDON: R. HASTINGS, 13, CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’S INN; 
And to be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 














London; James Hocmrs, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OuTICe. 14, Wellin ree emer to Peat Mae? and sold by all 
bradfute, Edinburgh ; . Camp! » Glasgow ;—lor J. Cumming, < 


Booksellers and Newsyenders,—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bell & 
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